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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22. 1859. 
PNotcs. 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


Having purchased Mr. Morley'’s handsome vo- 
lume, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, I was dis- 


appointed at not finding in it some notice of, or 


extract from, a popular production, published, I 
think, before the year 1600, in 4to., black-letter, 
for the purpose of being sold during the festivity, 
and entitled Newes Srom Bartholmew Fayre. I 
never had an opportunity of seeing more than a 
fragment of it; but that fragment consisted of 
six leaves, and I feel sure, as it was intended to 
secure many purchasers, and must have been 


sokl at a cheap rate, that it never consisted of 


more than eight leaves, or one sheet, 4to. I appre- 
hend, therefore, that I had three-fourths of the 
performance before me. It was entirely in verse, 
and had neither title-page nor conclusion, so that 
in all probability what was wanting were the first 
leaf and the last. I omitted to look at the signa- 
tures at the bottom of the pages, if there were any, 
which would have been some guide to a knowledge 
of how much had been lost. Such as it is I wish 
to direct attention to it, because some of your 
readers, who are most curious on matters relat- 
ing to our popular literature, may possibly be able 
to give me farther information. I conclude that 
it never came under the observation of Mr. Mor- 


ley, or he could not have failed to mention and re- 


mark upon so singular a relic.* 

It is, as may be imagined, a humorous effusion, 
and is mainly occupied with the prominent sub- 
ject of noses, rather coarse and broad (like some 
people’s noses), but hardly more so than Berni's 
poem Jn lode del Naso, and Sterne’s prose descrip- 
tion of the visit to the nasal promontory. The verse 
is very irregular, sometimes consisting of heroics, 


sometimes of eight-syllable lines, and sometimes of 


such as Skelton left behind him, with others which 
may be termed irregular and intermediate mea- 
sures. I judge from the type only that it came 
out about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century; but it may have been considerably older, 
wr possibly later. It opens thus: — 
“ Newes from Bartholmew Fayr 
“ Those that will heare any London newes, 

Where some be merrie, and some do muse, 

And who hath beene at Bartholmew Faire, 

And what good stirring hath beene there, 

Come but to mee, and you shall heare, 

For among the thickest 1 have beene there.” 


* He does notice a publication called News from Bar- 
holomew Fair, or the World's run Mad, but that was of 
onsiderably later date, in the time of Jacob Hall (whom 

shall mention presently), and in prose. 


© year, because it was attractive to customers. 
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Perhaps the | 
itle of News from Bartholomew Fair was used from year 
, | 


Afterwards we meet with a singular enumera- 
tion of many of the commodities sold in different 
parts of Smithfield during the fair: — 

“There double beere and bottle-al 
In everie corner had good sale: 
Many a pig, and many a sow, 
Many a jade, and many a cow: 
Candle rushes, cloth and leather, 
And many things came in together: 
Many a pound and penny told, 
Many a bargaine bought and sold ; 
And tavernes full in every place, 
And yet they say wine wilbe scarse.” 

The writer at this point breaks off from the im- 
mediate subject of the Fair, and comes to the 
topic of Noses: he must have been something of 
a scholar from the use he makes here and there 
of the Latin language, employing the plural pro- 
noun xos upon all occasions as if it meant nose, 
as Nos qui vivimus, Libera nos, Nos maximus om- 
nium, §c. He supposes that “ Nose marimus om- 
nium” has died suddenly i_— 


“Re it knowne fo all noses red, 

Nos marimus omnium is gone and dead. 

rhis is strange and this is true; 
Therefore, mine Host, belongs to you, 
And all that sell good beere and ale, 

To haue regard unto my tale, 

And send unto the Vintners hall 
Present word, to warne them all 

To make ready his funerall, 

And bury him in malmesey tunne 

For the good deedes that he hath done: 
For he was free of the old Haunce, 

And much good wine procured from France, 
With sack and sugar out of Spaine, 
Whereby he did more noses gaine 
Under his banner for to be, 

Than all the noses that be free, 

And a very commodious nose had he.” 

It is a mere drollery from beginning to end, 
and bears internal evidence of having been writ- 
ten off at a heat, by some rhymer (whose own nose 
had first been well warmed by sherry-sack) for the 
mere purpose that the tract should be bought by 
the merry frequenters of the fair. Another pas- 
sage, where the writer uses the Skeltonic measure, 
is the following : — 


*“ The Canmaker cried, as if he had bin mad: 
O sticks and stones, 
Brickbats and bones, 
Briers and brambles, 
Cookes shops and shambles! 
O fishers of Kent, 
Heycockes and bent! 
O cockatrices and hernshawes, that in wood 
O Colliers of Croyden! 
O rusticks of Rovdon! 
© Devills of Hell! 
© pewterers and tinkers, 
O swearers and swinkers! 
O good ale drinkers! * * * 
O rimers and riddlers! 
O fencers and fiddlers! 
O taylors and tumblers! 
O joyners and jumblers! 


do dwell! 


** 
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Nos Mazrimus is dead! 
Yet we will have an epitaph shall be read, 
Where many a thousand weeping eyes 
Shall tipple for sorrow — if they be wise.” 


The author goes on in the same ludicrous style 
to describe at some length the proceedings of a 


rules, orders, and statutes passed by it; and the 
lively fragment concludes thus : — 


“ For the more men drinke, the more they may, 

And that will be the ready way 

To make a good nose of a bad, 

Whereof dilligence neede be had ; 

For, if neede require, 

A good red nose will serve a dier 

To dye a lively hue, 

A crimson in graine, 

That never will staine, 

A purple or blew. 

These gifts, and many mo, 

The very truth is so, 

Are given to good faces 

Besides a merry heart, 

And a trueth that will not start 

From friends in friendly places. 

Then came in the ale-drapers bill, 

Saying their drinke was brewed very ill, 

With bromestalkes and bayberryes, the Divell and all.” 
Cetera desunt, and I am sorry for it: how the 
droll performance concluded, we can only guess ; 
but we may imagine that in the two remaining 
pages Bartholomew Fair was reverted to, in a si- 
milar strain, for popular amusement at that joyous 
and pig-devouring season. I infer that Mr. Mor- 


—— Parliament of Noses, discussing certain | 
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heads; aud also flyingthrough severall Hoops: Together 
with severall other Rare Feats of Activity, that will be 
there presented: With the Witty Conccits of Merry Will: 


| In the performing of all which They Challenge all Others 
| whatsoever, whether English-men or Strangers, to do the 


ley did not notice this tract, because he was not | 


aware of its existence; and if any of your readers 
can give me information regarding it, and espe- 
cially if they can tell me where a perfect copy of it 
is to be found, they will do me a singular service. 

In connexion with the same subject, and as I do 
not find any corresponding specimen in Mr. Mor- 
ley's book, though of course he duly mentions 
Jacob Hall and his performances on the tight- 
rope in several places, I will subjoin one of that 
famous exhibitor's hand-bills, as delivered at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, in order to invite spectators into 
the booth, which he and Mr. Richard Lancashire 
(a new name, I believe, in the history of per- 
formances of the kind) had erected in some part 
of Smithfield : the particular locality is not stated ; 
but the printed broadside before me is headed by 
the royal arms and the initials “ C. R.,” and we 
are moreover told in the document that Jacob 
Hall was “the sworn servant to his Majesty” 
Charles II. It is precisely in these terms : — 

“ These are to give Notice to all Gentlemen and Others, 
That there is Joyned together Two of the Best Com- 
panies in England, viz. Mr. Jacob Hall (Sworn Servant 
to his Majestie), and Mr. Richard Lancashire, with 
several Others of their Companies; by Whom will be 
performed Excellent Dancing and Vaulting on the Ropes ; 
with Variety of Rare Feats of Activity and Agility of 
Body are the Stage; as doing of Somersets, and Flip- 
flaps, Flying over Thirty Rapiers, and over several Men’s 


like with them for Twenty l’ounds, or what more They 
please.” 
Such bills as these were, no doubt, delivered to 


| those who passed by the booth in the fair; and I 


have a similar placard relating to “ A Triall of 
Skill” in a Fencing Match at the Red Bull Thea- 
tre, “at the upper end of St. Johns-Street.” 
J. Payne Coiier, 
Maidenhead. 


oy 


EARLY ENGLISH IEXAMETERS. 


As Longfellow has recently given us another 
poem in hexameters, some specimens of the early 
use of that metre in English may not be uninter- 
esting. It is well known that some attempts were 
made to introduce it into our literature in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth ; and, though the fact 
is doubtful, Spenser himself is supposed to have 
employed it. The innovation did not please the 
public of that day. The principles on which the 
verse was constructed could not easily be ex- 
plained: for, while Greek and Latin metres were 
always regulated merely by the quantities of the 
different syllables, it was impossible to make what 
an English ear would recognise as metre without 
a certain cadence in the accents; and to make 
verses that should be truly metrical in both re- 
spects was about as arduous a task as ever poet 
undertook. The modern practice is to disregard 
quantity entirely. Six accents, properly arranged, 
make what is now considered a correct English 
hexameter. But the Elizabethan poet could not 
so far depart from the classical standard. The 
thought of making two short syllables do duty for 
a spondee, or a vowel followed by two"consonants 
for the last foot of a dactyl, — 

: ee ea “re 

“ Tere in front you can see the very dint of the bullet,” 
would have seemed to him preposterous. His 
verse accordingly was characterised by a most 
painful appearance of labour, and was generally 
not successful after all. Richard Stanyhurst, a 
native of Dublin, translated the first Four Books 
of the £neid into hexameters in 1583. It was 
the most notable effort of the kind ; but so inhar- 
monious was the result, that even those who ap- 
plauded the attempt, desired the whole repolished. 
The verse, indeed, could hardly by any effort be 
regarded as metre. Not only were the quantities 
arbitrary, but the scanning also was framed upon 
principles opposed to the ordinary pronunciation 
of English, —as, for instance, the elision of final 
vowels before words commencing with vowels. 
Thus, in the line — 


go eee oe El Bc Ds Pete, ‘ 
“ You me bid, O princesse, to scarifie a festered old sore 
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it was necessary to scarif a poor wounded word in 
order to preserve the hobby of classicality. 
A much more successful effort as regards eu- 


phony was made by an anonymous writer in the | 
| a pretty fair specimen of his style : — 


year 1599, who took for his subject “The Pre- 
‘Henry the Seventh when Earl of 
Having been accidentally led to look | 


servation of 
Richmond.” 
at this work lately, 
for the benefit of “ N. & Q.” 
First there are some prefatory remarks from 
which I select the following : — 
“ To the Right honorabel, worshipfull, gentel 
and learned Readers, whosoever; that are 
bothe trew favorits of poetry, and of 
right ancient Heroicke Hexameters. 


I have culled a few extracts 
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convinced him that the metre, on his principles at 


| least, was not suited to the English language ; 


} 
} 
| 
| 


“ Right honored worshipfull and gentell Reader, these 


Hexameters and Pentameters in Englishe are misliked of 
many, because they are not yet come to their full per- 
fection: and specially of some, that are accounted and 
knowne to be Doctors, and singularly well learned and 
great Linguistes: but especially of the plaine Rythmer, 
that scarce knowes the footed quantitie or metricall scan- 
ning thereof; much to reade them with a grace 
according to the same. But for him, I say thus: Scientia 
nullum habet inimic um, pr cter wqnorar utem. Whose bookes 
are stuft with lines of prose with rythme in the end; 
which every fiddler or piper can make upon a theame 
given. Neverthelesse, I confesse and acknowledge that 
we have many excellent and singular good poets in this 
our age, as Maister Spencer, that was, Maister Gowlding, 
Doctor Phayer, Maister Harrington, Daniell, and divers 
others whom I reverence in that kinde of prose rythme: 
wher r (without offence spoken) hath surpassed 
them all. I would to God they had done so well in trew 
Hexameters: for they had then beautitied our language.” 


lesse 


in ~) | ence 


Of the labours of Stanyhurst, he speaks in the 
following terms : — 

“ Therefore I reverence Stanihurst; who, being but an 
Irishman, did first attempt to translate those foure bookes 
of Eneados, which (if he be liuing) I desire him to refile 
them over againe; and thus have written in verse : — 


“Ifthe Poet Stanihurst yet live and feedeth on ay-er, 
I do request him (as one that wisheth a grace to the 
meter ) 
With wordes significant to refile 
Those fower 2néis, that he late 


and finely to polishe 
translated in English. 


I do the man reverence, as a fine, as an exquisit 
Author: 

For that he first did atempt to translate verse as a 
Doctor.” 


| nevertheless there is a certain smoothness in the 


following hexameters and pentameters, which are 


“ Vnto the magnipotent, the renowned princes of Europ, 
Emperes Elizabeth, this petie libel I give ; 
Which I present to thy Grace, as a prime Primirose or 
a Couslop, 
Onely the flow-er of all our Chronicles, I beleeve, 
Skilfully pend by Sir Thomas Moore, then a Courtier, 
Learned in arts, who deliu’d that that he knew to be 
trew, 
Grounded on experience, requisite to be read of a Ruler. 
This donative, Soveraigne, deigne to receiue to thy 
view. 
Give but a grace to my verse, it mounts, O Queene, in 
a moment, 
Up to the spang’d Element, up to that ayry Lion: 
Give but a check to the same, it falles downe (throwne 
with a contempt) 
Downe to the Tartarian riuer of hell, Phlegeton.” 


More than smoothness one can hardly give 
them credit for. James GAIRDNER. 





GOD SAVE THE KING, A HYMN OF THE 


CHAPELS ROYAL. 


It is undeniable that the metrical hymn was 
used in the Chapels Royal as an anthem, and that 


| in these chapels there were poetries in the verna- 


To encourage this kind of composition he ap- | 
pears to have intended compiling an English | 


Gradus. Quantity being a thing not very easily 


appreciated by the E nglish ear, he gives mean- | 


while 


“ A briefe rule or prosodie, for the understanding of the 
quantitie of some peculiar wordes in this booke; untill 
I have set forth a Verball or littel Dictionarie, with a 
Prosodia requisite for Poetry : — 


“ This monasillabel on being an adiective, is indifferent, 
ei ther long or short: but being an adverbe, alwaies short. 
Also mee, thee, yee, hee, and shee, are long or short. 

“ All words ending in o are indifferent,” &c. 


The necessity he felt for this key might have 


| 


cular standing for the prayer “ Domine fac salvum 
Regem,” set by the composers therein for the use 
of the Quire. Thus the anthem by Byrde, — 


“Thou Gop that guid’st both Heaven and Earth, 
On whom we all depend, 
Preserve our King in perfect health, 
And Him from harm defend.” 
This, by Dr. Child,— 
“Praise ye the strength of Britain's hope, 
By whom all kings their thrones maintain ; 
Who, by the birth and gift of Prince, 
Successful peace hath given to reign: 
Charles His anointed hath He blest, 
Our Queen from gates of death hath brought, 
Hath given to Prince and people life, 
All glory to His Name hath wrought,” &c. 


Another anthem for King Charles, — 


“ Behold, O God, the sad and heavy case 
Wherein we stand, as simple sheep forlorn ; 
If death possess whom life doth yet embrace, 
Then may we wail that ever we were born. 
Wherefore, good Lord, preserve in good health 
Thy servant, Charles our King, our peace, and wealth.” 
(Three other verses.) 
And, lastly, _— 

“ That Godhead which these Three conjoins — 
Our King, Queen, Prince, preserve and bless. 
Bless them all that spring from their loins, 
Keep them in peace, in trouble, and distress, 
Bear up their friends, their foes depress : 

With instruments of melody 
Sing praises to this Trinity.” 
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Now the letter of Victor to Garrick (Oct. 1745), 


quoted by Mr. Chappell, declares 

“The stage, at both houses, is the most pious, as well as 
the most loyal place in the three kingdoms. Twenty men 
appear at the end of every play; and one, stepping for- 
ward from the rest, with uplifted hands and eyes, begins 
singing, TO AN OLD ANTHEM TUNE, the following words: 

*O Lord, our God, arise ; 
Confound the enemies 
Of George the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King!’ 
which are the very words and music OF AN OLD ANTHEM 
that was sung at St. James’s Chapel for King James II. 
when the Prince of Orange landed to deliver us from po- 
pery and slavery; which God Almighty, in His goodness, 
was pleased not to grant.” 

‘The composer of “the Royal Anthem,” in the 
reign of James IL, is said to be an organist of All 
Hallows, Barking, one Anthony Young, the father 
of Miss Young whom Dr. Arne made his wife. 
The daughter, the issue of this marriage, was mar- 
ried to Barthelemon the violinist, and Miss Bar- 
thelemon, afterwards Mrs. Captain Ilenslowe, 
actually received 1002. on the death of Mrs. Arne, 
her grandmother, as “the accumulated amount of 
a yearly pension of 30/7. awarded to Mrs. Arne as 
the eldest descendant of A. Young, the composer 
of the Royal Anthem.” But Dr. Arne is stated 
to have said “ he had not the least knowledge, nor 
could he guess at all, who was either the author or 
composer, but that it was a received opinion that 
it was written for the Catholic chapel of James 
_ 


Dr. Burney writes also, “ we believe that it was 
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’ 


‘God save the King’ was about the year 1740, 
on some public occasion, at a tavern in Cornhill.” 

But it is claimed for Henry Carey. If Carey 
had put it together, Drs. Arne and Burney must 
have known of this fact; for the one harmonised 
it for Drury Lane, the other for Covent Garden, 
and both declare it of the time of James II. 
Again, it is averred Carey wrote the melody, but 
could not put a proper bass to it, which was done 
for him by Handel's copyist, J.C. Smith. This is 


| absurd, for the man who could write the melody, 


written for King James II. while the Prince of | 


Orange was hovering over the coast; and, when 
he became King, who durst own it, or sing it?” 

From these facts it is clear — 

1. The tune, being in Bull’s MSS., is of the 
time of James I. 

2. That A. Young united it to a “ God save the 
King” in the time of James II. 

3. That it slept until George IL, 1745. 

4. That Young’s granddaughter received a pen- 
sion for its composition. 

5. That her granddaughter, in 1789, received 
100/., the proceeds thereof. 

I beg to inquire if there be any records of the 
music or words sung in the Royal Chapel of St. 
James’s now in the library of that chapel? or any 
entry of Young's name in any of the account- 
books still extant? The Daily Advertiser (Sept. 


could well harmonise it. Carey died in 1743, and 
it is alleged he wrote it, and sang it at a tavern in 
Cornhill in 1740, for the victory of Vernon at 
Portobello. There was ample time for Carey to 
get it out before his death ; two years afterwards 
it becomes known and popular, and then Arne and 
Burney class it of the time of James II. I think 
it plain he did not write it. 

Mr. Chappell prints from the Harmonia Angli- 
cana, afterwards the Thesaurus Musicus, this 
“Joyal song, sung at the Theatres Royal, for two 
voices.” ‘The score of Arne is for equal voices, 
accompanied by horns, violins, tenor, and bass. 
For the honour of the English musician of 1745, 
I am glad to write the duet copy is music, without 
blot or vulgarity. I wish I could write as much 
of the versions of the present day. 

If. J. GAuntTLeETTW. 





BURIAL-PLACE OF ROBERT DUKE OF NORMANDY. 


“During some restorations which have been recently 
made in the Chapter-house at Glocester, some discoveries 
were made possessing considerable antiquarian interest. 
Leland states that several persons of great eminence were 
buried in the Chapter-house, and mentions the names of 
six persons painted in black letter on the walls, A corres- 
pondent of the Glocestershire Chronicle says: ‘It is seldom 
that obliterated land-marks of antiquarian research are 
verified after a lapse of more than 300 years of dirt, white- 


| wash, and neglect, but such in the present instance has 


been the fact.’ Leland died in 1552, and in 1858 judicious 


| and careful restoration has not only confirmed the truth 


30, 1745) noticed its performance thus: “On Sa- | 


turday night last, the audience at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, were agreeably surprised by 
the gentlemen belonging to that house performing 
THE ANTHEM Of God save our noble King,” Sc. 
And a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine (1796), 


says, “ The first time I ever heard the anthem of 


of his statements, but even added to their importance. 
Whitewash had evidently been resorted to before the old 
antiquary paced the time-worn floors of our Cathedral 
with inkhorn and note-book, for we find, in addition to 
the inscriptions which he recorded, one in particular that 
his searching eye failed to discover. On the north wall, 
in one of the niches, by the removal of the calcareous crust, 
there can now be traced, though very faintly, the following 
inscriptions: ‘Hic jacet Rogerus Comes de Hereford’ — 
‘Hic jacet Barnardus de Novo Mercato’ —‘ Hic jacet 
Paganus de Cadurcis.’ In the adjoining panel, * Hic jacet 
Robart Cortus’—‘Hic jacet Adam de Cadurcis.’ Of 
these inscriptions only three are to be found in the old 
record, but the additional ones contain the most interest- 
ing name of all, — we mean that of Robart Cortus — most 
likely a contraction for Robert Courthose, or Robert Duke 
of Normandy. Tradition is uncertain as to his place of 
burial. It is true that bis effigy, in Irish oak, used to 
stand before the high altar, and that afterwards, being 
broken to pieces by the Parliamentary army, the pieces 
were collected by Sir Humphry Tracy, of Stanway, whe 
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kept them until the Restoration, when they were de- 


east side of the choir. But it by no means follows that 
the remains of the unfortunate duke were deposited near 


his monument; and, therefore, taking the authority of 


Leland as correlative testimony, we may reasonably infer 
that Robert Duke of Normandy was interred in the Chap- 
ter-house of Glocester Cathe ral.” — Times Newspaper, Oct 
15, 1858. 

I have lighted on the above extracts from the 
only cotemporary journal I see; and though all 
such are not to be depended on, yet if the source 
be given, I hope when any illustrations of sub- 
jects of literary interest occur in publications not 
likely to be preserved for reference, they will be 
added to the valuable stores existing in “N. & 
Q.,” and that the Editor will give them a place in 
its pages, E. S. Tayror. 


SIR TRANCIS WINNINGTON'S FEE-BOOK 


In the library of Stanford Court, Worcester- 
shire, has been preserved the fee-book of Sir 
Francis Winnington, Knt., Solicitor-General to 
King Charles II.; a curious document illustrative 
of the professional remuneration at that date. It 


commences in 1671, in which year Sir Francis re- | 


ceived in Easter ‘Term 459/.; in Trinity Term, 
4491. 10s.; Michaelmas Term, 5217.; and in Hilary 
Term, the following year, 3617. 10s. ; 
his gains on the Oxford Circuit, and during vaca- 
tions. Each fee is separate ly entered in the book, 
among which is found a standing fee of 10/. an- 
nually from Prince Rupert; a fee of 2/. from the 
Duke of York, whose Solicitor-General we find 
him appointed in 1672, at a salary of 160/. ; various 
sums received from Lord Salisbury, Duke of Or- 
mond, Duke of Richmond, Lady Rochester, 
amongst others. 


On Dee. 1674, an entry is made that he kissed | 


hands on his appointment of Solicitor-General to 


Charles II. ; and he sums up his gains at the close | 


of that year at 3560/., whereas the previous year, 
when Solicitor-General to the Duke of York, he 
received 337117. Amongst the entries in 1675, is 


50 guineas from Virginia, numerous oflice fees | 


appertaining to his Solicitorship ; occasional re- 
freshers at 50l. from the Duke of York; a salary 
of 81. from the city of London annually at Christ- 
mas: the total for 1675 being 3637/1., together 
with 4291. office fees, making 40661. 
vacation of 1676, he received 105/., and 15/. oflice 
fees; his salary from the king is marked at 704. 
He makes a note that on 19th Feb. 1676, he was 


chosen burgess for the town of Windsor by the | 


king’s command, to sit in Parliament. 

In the commencement of 1678, Parliament was 
prorogued ; and in cons¢ quence of his vote on the 
Exclusion Bill, Sir Francis Winnington was dis- 
charged of his oflice of Solicitor-General. In the 
Feb. 7 ensuing, he makes a note of his return as 
1 member for the city of Worcester. 


posited in the chapel of the Holy Apostles on the north- | 


exclusive of | 


In the long | 
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The note-book extends over several years, and 
much complaint is made of the interruption caused 
by attendance in Parliament to the professional 
emoluments. J.W 





Hlinor Hotes. 

A Catholic Bishop and a Protestant Dean,—Is 
there any such instance as the following on re- 
cord? I think it worthy a place in “ N. & Q.” 
In 1846, I was in Gort, county Galway, where 
Dr. French, the Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
district, resided. I had a letter of introduction to 
him, but before I could present it, he honoured 
me with a visit at the hotel where I was staying. 
Whilst sitting at the window, he pointed out a 
gentleman riding down the street, and asked me 
if I knew him? The reply was in the negative, 
for I never was in the locality before. “ That 
gentleman,” he said, “is Dr. Kirwan, the Pro- 
testant Dean of the diocese. He is the son of 
a Roman Catholic priest, and I am the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. Joth our fathers held 
parishes in this diocese; my father became a 
Catholic, and I am now a Catholic bishop ; his 
father became a Protestant, and he is now a Pro- 
testant Dean.” It is at least a curious coinci- 
dence, as well as fact. S. RepmMonp. 

Liverpool 


Early Woodeuts by the Little Master.—I have 
always been interested in finding out the names 
of the engravers in the printed books of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. For a long time, 


| among others, I have admired the beautiful little 


woodcuts, mostly reduced from Albert Durer’s, 
in the books of Christian Egenolphus of Francfort ; 
but could not find out who was the engraver till 
some time back, when I came across a little book 
which settled it. It is— 

“ Typi in Apocalypsi Johannis depicti ut clavices vati- 
Joannis intelligi possint. Cum Cs. Majestatis pri- 
ilegio. Francforti, Xtianus Egenolphus excude)bat. 
D.M.XX XIX, 








On the title is the monogram }-B, which 
stands for Hans Sebald Beham, the well-known 
“ Little Master.’ The prints are twenty-six in 
number, after Albert Durer. J.C. J. 


Halflings and Feorthlings.—In Ivanhoe, Isaac 
of York protests he has not even a “halfling” 
about his person. I have little doubt that this 
will prove to have been a common term for the 
halved penny rather than the minted half-penny ; 
but however this may be, can any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” supply me with authorities for this 
use of the word? The deeply indented cross, 
reaching to the outer edge of the coin, is common 
to the pennies of many Saxon and English kings, 
and it is precisely these which I have found ex- 
tensively halved and quartered, — not by fracture, 
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but by some sharp instrument. 
Hen. IIL.’s proclamation that such should not be 
current, the practice of dividing coin continued in 
some parts of the kingdom during the remainder 
of his own and the two succeeding reigns, I have 
abundant evidence of in coins found in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Again, may not the Saxon “feorthling,” of 
which numismatists confessedly have no repre- 
sentative or specimen, have been applied to a 
quarter of the current sceatta or silver penny ? 

H. Ecroyp Ssirna. 

Belle Vue, Claughton, Birkenhead. 

" Nesh.” — This word, which has dropped out of 
use except as a provincialism, as in Lancashire, 
has been introduced by Dickens in his House to 
Let, where, at p. 10., Mr. Chadwick says : 

“ That if he found out that Norah ever tried to screen 
the boy by a falsehood, or to make him nesh in body or 
mind, she should go that day.” 

It would be very remarkable if this expressive 
word (the modern form of which, “ nice,” meaning 
“ dainty,” not being half so forcible,) were rein- 
troduced: one sees its force applied to “ soft” or 
" as when Chaucer says, in the Court of 





wei 
Love : - 
“ It seemeth for love his herte is tender and xeshe ;” 
or Gower: 
“ Ile was to neshe, and she to hard; ” 
or Lydgate, when speaking of fire, says it 


“ Makyth hard thyng neisshe, and also naturally neisshe 


thyng hard.” 
T. W. Woxrror. 
Brighton, 


“ The Bear Woman.” —The following extract 
from the obituary of the last number of the Wor- 
cester Herald is noticeable from the longevity of 
the deceased, and her instrumentality in pre- 
serving one of the customs of “ the good (?) old 


times i— 


“ Dec, 27th (1858), aged 102, at Upper Gornal, near 
Dudley, Catherine Dudley. She was generally known 
as * The Bear Woman,’ from the fact of her having for a 


number of years kept a Bear, which she took from wake 
to wake for the purpose of being baited.” 
Curusert Bepe. 





Rueries. 


BARRY AND 
CHARLES I. 


MADAME DU A PICTURE OF 


Sismondi, in his Histoire des Frangais, vol. xxix. 
p. 415., A.v. 1770, relates the following anecdote 
of Madame du Barry, the mistress of Louis XV. 


The Count du Barry (he says) pretended to be of 


the same family as Barrymore, of Scotch birth, a 
page who accompanied Charles I. in his flight. 
Maupeou, who also claimed affinity with the same 
Barrymore, presented the Countess with a splen- 


} 
That, in spite of 
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did picture of Charles I. by Vandyck, in which 
he was represented in a forest, flying from his 
persecutors. This picture was placed in the 
Countess’s boudoir, opposite the ottoman where 
Louis XV. was in the habit of sitting; and when 
the king fixed his eyes on the picture, the fa- 
vourite would say to*him, that if he allowed the 
parliament to have their own way they would cut 
off his head, as the English parliament had cut off 
the head of Charles. 

Madame Campan, one of the authorities to 
which Sismondi refers, states that the picture 
was a portrait of Charles I., that it was purchased 
in London, and that it was, when she wrote, in 
the Museum. She also mentions the pretended 
relationship with Barrymore, the page who ac- 
companied Charles I. in his flight. (A/émoires de 
Mad. Campan, tom. i. p. 33.) 

If the picture in question was painted by Van- 
dyck, it could not have represented Charles I. 
flying from his enemies: for Vandyck died in 
December, 1641; and it was not till 1642 that 
the king left London for York, and preparations 
for war were made by both parties. The de- 
scription of the picture in Sismondi would suit a 
picture of Charles II. at Boscobel, better than a 
picture of Charles I. Is anything known as to 
the history and identity of the portrait referred 
to in this anecdote? ‘The ordinary books of re- 
ference and histories of Charles I. contain no 
mention of a page named Barrymore. The Earl- 
dom of Barrymore was created by James I. The 
family name was Barry; both the earldom, and 


| the previous title of Buttevant, were in the Irish 


peerage. This ancient family had no connexion 
with Scotland. Qu., Where did the Count du 


Barry, as well as Maupeou, find an account of a 
Scotch page named Barry, or Barrymore, who 
accompanied Charles J. in his wanderings? No 
person of this name is related to have accompanied 
Charles I. in his flight from Hampton Court in 
November, 1647. L. 


MANUSCRIPT OF SIR JOIN OGLANDER. 

I have lately met with a very neatly-written 
MS. entitled, A 7ranscript of Notes taken out of 
an Old MS. of Sir John Oglander, by Richard 
Burleigh. I should be much obliged to anyone 
who would give me some information about this 
MS. of Sir John Oglander. I wish to ascertain 
whether it is still in existence; and if so, in whose 
possession it is now; or whether it has ever been 
printed. It is largely quoted in the notes of 
Worsley's History of the Isle of Wight. I am in 
doubt whether Burleigh’s transcript contains the 
whole of Sir J. Oglander’s MS., or whether it 
consists of extracts only. The original seems to 
have been written in the time of Charles I. No 
mention is made of any events of the civil war, 
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so I conclude that the MS. was finished before 
the war broke out. The Duke of Buckingham is 
spoken of in no very flattering terms. He was 
no favourite of the worthy Baronet. The fol- 
lowing epigram is a specimen : — 
“In Ducem Buckhinghamia, 
« Dux and Crux are of a sound, 
Dux doth Rex and Grex confound : 
If Crux of Dux might have his fill, 
Then Rex with Grex might work their will; 
Five subsidies to ten would turn; 
And Grex would laugh, that now doth mourn ; 
O Rex, thy Grex doth grievously complain 
That Dux bears Crux, and Crux not Dux again: 
“ Vox Populi. 
“ Felton live for ever, for thou hast brought to dust 
Treason, murder, pride, and lust.” 

The MS. contains many curious matters re- 
lating to the history and customs of the Isle of 
Wight, and anecdotes of its principal inhabitants. 
Sir John seems to have entertained very strong 
opinions on the characters of his neighbours, and 
has expressed his approbation and disapprobation 
in very decided terms. W. LU. Gunner. 





THE HUNDREDTH REGIMENT. 

Can you, or any of your readers, give a solution 
to the following? It is something which I have 
never yet seen referred to in print. 

What has been, ever since the fashion of num- 
bering regiments in England has prevailed, the 
reason of the singular limitation of the British 
Line to “ Ninety-Nine” ? 

Am I not right in ascribing this to a time-out- 
of-mind old prophecy, that mischief would arise in 
the addition of a “ Hundredth Regiment” to the 
British force ? 

For the first time since our army was numbered, 
the ominous “ One Hundredth” is added. And it 
is the Prince of Wales's Own. 


On Monday Jan. 10, the first public act of the | 


Prince of Wales was to present colours to this 
new, and non-native, regiment, but now adopted, 
and made the “ 100th” of the Line. 

This is a curious matter, regarding which I 
should like to be informed : — 

Ist. Whether there ever existed any prediction 
or sinister marking (in the ancient sense) of the 
number “ one hundred” in the numeration of the 
British regiments ? 

2nd. And if there never did, then what is the 
reason of the singular limit, so long prevailing, to 
ninety-nine? For additions to the force have 
always been made in augmenting the battalions of 
particular regiments, and never in instituting a 
new regiment, to violate, in the succession, the 
(presumedly) auspicious regimental limiting num- 
ber “ ninety-nine.” HArGRAVE JENNINGS. 
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Minor Queries. 


Thomas Hudson, usher in a grammar-schoul at 
Durham, and afterwards a clergyman in London, 
was author of a volume of poems, Newcastle, .... 
1752. He is probably also the author of an Ode 
on the Death of Frederick Prince of \ales, 4to., 
London, 1751; Four Odes intended for Choruses to 
a Tragedy altered from Shakspeare onthe Death of 
Julius Cesar, London, 4to., 1759; Ode on Her 
Majesty's Birth-day being kept the Eighteenth of 
January, London, 4to., 1765. Any information re- 
specting him will be acceptable. We particularly 
wish to ascertain whether he held any living in 
Northumberland ? and if so, what? also the date 
of his death, and whether he were the Thomas 
Hudson of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, B.A. 1745; 
M.A. 1786? C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 


Richard Symonds, author of the MS. volumes 
known as “Symonds's Diary,” in the British 
Museum. The date of his death has not been as- 
certained. He was the eldest son of Edward 
Symonds of Black Notley in Essex, and was liv- 
ing in 1653, having then returned from Italy, 
where he had gone at the close of the civil war, 
and during which period he had served in the 
royal army. C. E. L. 


Wm. Thackwell, Marshal of the Admiralty.— 
I find it stated in Burke’s Landed Gentry that 
William Thackwell, an ancestor of General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., was Marshal of the 
Admiralty in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Will 
you kindly inform me what were the duties and 
position of this officer? Had he not to take pos- 
session of all Admiralty prizes, and was he not 
responsible for the safe custody of prisoners ? 
Ilis grandson or great-grandson was the Rev. 
Thomas Thackwell, Vicar of Waterperry, co. 
Oxford, in 1607, from whom descends the present 
head of the family, John Cam Thackwell, Esq., 
of Wilton Place, Gloucestershire, and Moreton 
Court, Worcester, D.L. and J.P. for the former 
county, the master of the Ledbury fox-hounds. 
A Barrister. 
Scottish Marriages.—I should be glad if any 
of your correspondents could inform me how I 
may obtain evidence of a marriage which took 
place in Scotland about thirty years ago? Is there 
a general registry of marriages in Scotland ? 
Wa. Denton. 
The Wych.— Between Great and Little Mal- 
vern the Malvern Hills make a dip, advantage of 
which has been taken to construct a road from the 
Worcestershire to the Herefordshire side of the 
range. ‘This gap in the mountain is called the 
Wych—so spelt in the Ordnance Map—and pro- 
nounced in the neighbourhood soft, like witch. 
| What is the origin of this name ? Ought it not to 
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be pronounced wich ¢ The aperture suggests the 
idea of a gateway, and one word for a gate is 
wicket. Are not the Halfpenny Wicks (gates at 
which halfpenny tolls are taken) of the same 
origin ? SryLires. 


Dillon. —I am in search of information concern- 


ing —— Dillon, who was the Lieut.-Colonel of 


an Irish regiment in the service of France about 
the year 1783. Where can I obtain it ? 
; S. Pomican. 
History of Lord Castlereagh's Family.— At the 
time of the minister, Lord Castlereagh’s death, a 
very curious book, purporting to be the history of 
his family, was published: it is a very thin 8vo. 
Perhaps some of your readers might have it, and 
be inclined to dispose of it. Cuartes Domvice. 
Santry House, Dublin. 
Scotland. —Can any of 
readers inform me whether there exists a Table 
of Precedency applicable to Scotland as before the 
Union ? and if so, where it is to be found? G. J. 


Edinburgh. 


Pre ce di ncy um 


Epigram on George TIT.’s Physicians. _ When 
this monarch was confined by his sad malady, 


| 


| am not aware upon what authority. 


your | 


weekly bulletins appeared signed by his three | 


Physicians in Ordinary. The following epigram 
on their names was said to have been written on 
the wall of Windsor cloisters, and afterwards ex- 
tensively circulated : — 
* The king employs three Doctors daily, 

Willis, Heberden, and Baillie — 

All exceeding skilful men, 

Baillie, Willis, Heberden. 

But doubtful which most sure to kill is — 

Baillie, Heberden, or Willis.” 

Can any of your readers give me information as 

to its author ? 


Boyle's Journey from Cork lo London in 1601.— 
Mr. Gilbert informs us, in his History of th City 
of Dublin, vol. ii. p. 4., that — 

“ Boyle [subsequently created Earl of Cork] further 
ingratiated himself in the royal favour by the speed with 
which he carried to London the important intelligence of 
the rout of the Spaniards at Kinsale, in 1601: — ‘1 left,’ 
he writes, ‘my Lord President at Shandon Castle, near 
Cork, on Monday morning, about two of the clock, and 
the next day delivered my pacquet and supped with Sir 
Robert Cecil, being then Principal Secretary, at his house 
in the Strand, London.’ ” 

Have we on record any particulars of Boyle's 
mode of travelling on this occasion, which was 
tolerably rapid for olden times ? AbHBA, 


Christmas Church-deching.—In the first lesson 
for the evening of December 24th (Christmas 
eve) occur these words : — 

“ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary.”—Jsaiah, 1x. 13. ; 


Has this anything to do with the custom of 


Anon. | 





decorating churches with evergreens at Christmas, 
or is it only a very remarkable coincidence ? 

Betis Minor. 

The Rev. Edward Archer.—Who was Rev. 

Edward Archer, rector of Hinton, 1672-3 ? What 

was his 1. parentage and 3. what family 

did he leave ? MEGUELIN. 


) 1ebec. 


; 2. arms; 


Blakiston of Stapleton-on-Tees. —I am very 
anxious to trace the connexion of this branch 
with the main stem which was settled in Durham. 
Surtees gives nothing but a few conjectures, and 
no information about the present representatives 
of the family. Sir Matthew Blakiston, I believe, 
claims descent from the Yorkshire branch, but I 
The first 
Sir Matthew — Lord Mayor of London, 1739 — 
had two brothers, viz. George (died at Hampton 


Wick, 1762), and Sir Richard, Knt., living in 
1762. Is the latter identical with Counsellor 


Blakiston, who was appointed Solicitor-General 
to the Queen in 1763 ? R. C. W. 


Bibliographice U (due rie .— Wante l the nam 
of the authors of the following publications : — 

1. An Address from the Influenced Electors of the 
County and City of Galway, &c., 8vo. London, 1754 
2. An Address from the Ladies of the Provinces of 
Munster and Leinster, &c., 8vo., London, 1754. 

5. Considerations upon the State of Public Affairs in 
the Year 1799—lIreland, 8vo., Dublin, 1799. 

4. The Case of Ireland Reconsidered, 8v 


1800. 


London, 


ABHBA. 


Queen Elizabeth's List of Deserving Students of 


both Universities.—I find it stated in the Ap- 
pendix to Worthington’s Life of Joseph Mede, 
that Queen Elizabeth — 

“ Gave a strict charge and command to both the Chan 
cellors of both her Universities, to bring her a just, true, 
and impartial list of all the Eminent and Hopefull Stu- 
lents (that were Graduates) in each University, to set 
down punctually their Names, their Colledges, their 
Standinge, their faculties wherein they did Ew 
were likely so to do.” 


mere, OF 


Her Majesty was obeyed, and the use she made 
of this list was to nominate herself the chaplains 
to the embassies going abroad; or when she had 
any places to dispose of, she would herself give 
them to such persons as she judged pares negoliis. 
This is related on the authority of Sir William 
Boswell, who is said to have had possession of 
these very lists, marked with the Queen's own 
hand, which he carefully laid up among his «e- 
ujdua. What became of these lists? Could they 
now be found and examined, their contents would 
doubtless be most interesting, Atrrep T. Lee. 

Anonymous Work. — Holy Thoughts on a God 
made Man, or the Mysterious Trinity proved. 
London, 1704. The author of this work is said 
to be Coney. Can you inform me whether he was 
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the same as the Rev. Thos. Coney, D.D., Pre- 
bendary of Wells and Rector of Bath, author of 
Sermons, 8vo. 1730, &e.? R. Ines. 


Madame Fucher and Holy Coat of Treves. — 
Where can I find a contemporary account of a 
miracle pretended to be wrought on Madame 
Fucher, a lame woman, at the last exhibition of 
the holy coat of Treves in 1844? 

What is the colour of the coat? In some de- 
votional books printed at Treves, it is painted 
blue, in others a dusky yellow; and a German in- 
scription says they are copied from the silk on 
which the coat rested. Is it supposed to have the 
properties of the “ Veronica” handkerchief, or 
only half of them,— transmitting form, but not 


colour ? » a Il. 


Uniforms worn at Execution of Charles I.— A 
friend of mine, who is painting a historical picture 
of the beheading of Charles I., is anxious to have 
some precise information as to the military cos- 
tume (especially with reference to the colours) of 
the Puritan soldiers of that day. Could you kindly 
inform him : — 


1. As to the soldiers actually present at the 


execution. 
2. As to the colour and form of their dress and 
arms. E. M. 
Cottingham, near Hull, Jan. 7. 1859. 


Drying and he pmg Seaweeds. — I shall be truly 
obliged if any of your readers will give the unini- 
tiated the benefit of their experience in drying 
and keeping seaweeds ; and inform us what is the 
best popular, and yet scientific, book on the sub- 


ject. L. (1) 


The Wolf in Shepher I's Clothes. — At the end 
of a pamphlet containing Desiderii Erasmi Rotero- 
dami Axiomata pro Luthero, ete., printed at Cologne 
in 1521, Ifound the following manuscript epigram, 
which deserves to be rescued from oblivion : -— 

“ Carmen non ita pride m in vulgus missum, 
“Non ego Romulea miror quod pastor in vrbe 
Sceptra gerat: pastor conditor vrbis erat. 
Cumque lupx gentis nutritus lacte sit autor, 
Non ego Romulea miror in vrbe lupos., 
Illa meum superat tantum admiratio captum, 
(Juomodo securum servet ovile lupus.” 

Have these verses been printed before? And 

who is the reputed author ? Tu. A. 
Oxford. 


Oak Chimney-piece s andl Oak Bedsteads. —I 
wish your numerous readers would send the 
whereabouts of good old carved oak or stone 
chimney-pieces in England, with their dimensions, 
height, and breadth. Also any well-authenticated 
oak bedsteads (not those of the Wardour Street 
period) of Elizabeth and James I. This old Eng- 
lish household furniture is now becoming very 
rare; so much of it—chests, bedsteads, dressers 
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—having been cut up for firewood!! Any small 
account of each would be very acceptable, parti- 
cularly as regards dates, figures, &c. CenTURION. 


Colonel Thomas Butler.—I have just seen a 
marriage settlement, dated the 28th April, 1781, in 
which Col. Thos. Butler, Colonel of the Kilkenny 
Volunteers, and Sir Richard Wheeler Cuffe, the 
Lieut.-Colonel of that corps, were trustees; and 
Edward Oldfield and John N. Constable of Kil- 
kenny, and Richard Ryan of Kilfearon, co. Kil- 
kenny, were witnesses. It appears this Col. T. 
Butler was also Mayor of Kilkenny in this year. 
It would confer a signal favour if any of ‘your 
readers could inform me who this Col. Thos. 
Butler was, if he were connected with Lord Or- 
mond? Also, who Edward Oldfield, John N. 
Constable, and Richard Ryan were ? Bera. 


Bishop Thomas West of Ely. — Was Thomas 
West, Bishop of Ely temp. Henry VII. or VIII, 
a son or other descendant of either of the Wests 
Lord Delawarre ? ae. 


fHinor Queries With Answers. 

William What ly. — 

“A Bride-Bush; or a Direction fur Married Person 
plainly describing their Duties, &c., compiled and pub- 
lished by William Whately, Minister and Preacher of 
God’s Word in Banburie in Oxfordshire. London: im- 
printed by Felix Kyngston for Thomas Maw, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Paternoster Row, at the signe of 
the Talbot, 1619.” 

A subscriber to “N. & Q.” wishes to know 
something of William Whately, and of his writings. 

Ss. B 

[William Whateley, the Puritan Vicar of Banbury 
during the greater part of the reigns of the First James 
and Charles, was born at that place 21st May, 1583. His 
father was a justice of the peace, and twice mayor of the 
borough. Young Whateley received the rudiments of his 
education in his native town. His “ ripenesse in gram- 
mer learning, in Latine, Greeke, and Hebrew, was so 
earely, that about the fourteenth yeare of his age he 
was sent to Christ’s Colledge in Cambridge,” where he 
became B.A. in 1601. Quitting that University, he en- 
tered himself at St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 15th July, 
1602; where he soon became a noted disputant and a 
ready orator. On the 26th June, 1604, he took his degree 
of M.A. Soon after he entered into orders, and was ap- 
pointed lecturer of Banbury. In 1610, he was instituted 
to the Vicarage of Banbury, which preferment he held 
until his death, May, 1639. Whateley’s popularity in his 
neighbourhood, and throughout the adjacent country, was 
extreme. Tradition states that, from his powers of voice 
and style of preaching, he was called “ The Roaring Boy 
of Banbury.” For the publication above referred to, 
Whateley was convened before the High Commission 
Court, and there recanted the two following opinions con- 
tained in it, namely, Ist. “ That committing sin of adul- 
tery by either of the married persons, doth dissolve, an- 
nihilate, and untye the bond and knot of marriage ;” and 
2nd. “That the malicious and wilful desertion of either 
of the married persons doth in like manner dissolve the 
connection.” For farther particulars of William Whate- 
ley, vide Beesley’s History of Banlury, 8vo., 1841, pp. 267 
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—273., where will be found a list of his numerous pieces, 
principally Sermons. Consult also Granger's Biog. Hist., 
ii, 190.; Fuller’s Worthies, Oxon.; “ N. & Q.” xii. 246.) 


Lord Lieutenants of Ireland. — Will you or any 
of ‘your well-informed correspondents inform an 
inquisitive and constant reader of the names and 
the dates of appointments of the above func- 
tionaries since the beginning of this century ? 
F. M. 

{The following list, from Haydn's Book of Dignities, 
pp. 437 and 438., supplies the information desired by our 
correspondent up to 1851: — 

“ Lord Lieutenants of Treland. 
( Since the Union.) 
1801. Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, March 17. 
1805. Edward, Earl Powis, appointed Nov. 16, did not 
come over. 
1806. John, Duke of Bedford, March 18. 
1807. Charles, Duke of Richmond, April 19. 
1818. Charles, Viscount (afterwards Earl) Whitworth, 
Aug. 26. 
1817. Charles Chetwynd, Earl Talbot, Oct. 9. 
King George IV. 
1820. Earl Talbot, continued. 
1821. The King, in person; landed in Dublin Aug. 12; 
left Ireland Sept. 5. 
1821. Earl Talbot, resumed. 
1821. Richard Colley Wellesley, Marquess Wellesley, Dec. 
29. 
1828. Henry William, Marquess of Anglesey, March 1. 
1829. Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, March 6. 
King William IV. 
1830. Henry William, Marquess of Anglesey ; second time, 
Dec. 23. 
1833. Richard, Marquess Wellesley ; second time, Sept. 26. 
1834. Thomas, Earl of Haddington, Dec. 29; sworn, 
Jan. 6, 1835. 
1¢35. Henry Constantine, Earl of Mulgrave (afterwards 
Marquess of Normanby), April 23; sworn, May 
11. 


Queen Victoria. 

1837. Earl of Mulgrave, continued. 

1839. Hugh, Viscount Ebrington, Aprii 3. Succeeded his 
father as Earl Fortescue in June, 1811. 

1841. Thomas Philip, Earl de Grey, Sept. 15. 

1844. William, Lord Heytesbury, July 26. 

1846. John William, Earl of Besborough, July 11; died 
in the government, May 16, 1847. 

1847. George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, 
K. G., May 26. 

Thus far Haydn. ‘The following completes the list to 
the present time: — 

1852. Earl of Eglinton, Feb. 27. 

1853. Earl of St. Germans, Jan. 4. 

1855. Earl of Carlisle, Feb. 28. 

1858. Earl of Eglinton, March 12. } 

Clocks.— There is on the sides of most stock- 
ings now in use, both worsted, silk, and cotton, 
certain marks by way of ornament called by the 
above name. I cannot find this name in any of 
the dictionaries I have referred to. Will you 
supply its meaning and derivation ? Vectis. 

| The word occurs in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary: 
“ Clock, a kind of ornamental work worn on various 
parts of dress, now applied exclusively to that on each 





side of a stocking. Palsgrave has ‘clocke of a hose,’ 
without the corresponding French.” | 


Drowning the Miller.—'There is a common ex- 
pression in Scotland, when one happens to make 


| toddy (whisky punch) too weak by mixing too 


much water with the spirit, “ You've drowned the 
miller.” Can any of your Scotch readers explain 


the origin of this phrase ? G. J. 
Edinburgh. 
[ According to Jamieson, the primary meaning of this 


phrase is used in regard to baking, when too much water 
is put in, and there is not meal enough to bring the 
dough to a proper consistence; and also to the operation 
of making punch or toddy, when more water is poured in 
than corresponds to the quantity of spirituous liquor. In 
short, the saying is applied to anything which, however 


acceptable in itself, defeats the end for which it is desired, 


by its excess or exuberance. It is used sometimes to de- 
note bankruptcy: 
“ Honest men's been ta’en for rogues 
Whan bad luck gars drown the miller, 
IIunted ’maist ont o’ their brogues, 
Fortune-smit for lack o’ siller.” 
A. Scott’s Loems, p. 24.) 
Replicg. 
NEW TON’S PREFACE TO COW PER'S POEMS: CAN- 


CELLED PASSAGE IN “ EXPOSTULATION.” 
(2 S. vii. 8. 47.) 

I have pleasure in replying to the question of 
LeETHREDIENSIS respecting Newton's Preface to 
the first volume of poetry published by Cowper. 

Newton wrote the Preface in question at Cow- 
per’s solicitation. It was dated 18 Feb. 1782, and 
was set up in type immediately afterwards. John- 
son, the printer and publisher, paid great atten- 
tion to Cowper's volume as it was passing through 
the press, and gave the inexperienced author 
many valuable hints. When in due time John- 
son saw Newton's Preface, he instantly took 
alarm. Although by no means devoid of interest, 
and calenlated to please Newton's friends, his 
comments were not of a character to attract that 
larger body at whom both poet and publisher 
took aim. Correspondence ensued between John- 
son, Cowper, and Newton. The poet left the 
question of the publication or withdrawal of the 
Preface wholly in the hands of the publisher and 
the preface-writer, and the latter instantly con- 
sented to its suppression, when the reasonable 
scruples of the publisher had been explained to 
him. Some few copies of the Preface were struck 
off. Newton sent a copy to Hannah More in 
1787; and it was bound up with some of the do- 
nation copies of the volume of 1782. 

In 1790, when the success of The Task had 
established Cowper's poetical reputation, and put 
an end to Johnson's fear of the possible eflect of 
the withdrawn Preface, Newton solicited that it 
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might be inserted in future editions, so that his 
name might go down to posterity together with 
that of his friend. His request was complied with, 
and from that time it has been printed in almost 
all the editions of the poet's Works. 

Having thus answered the question of Lrtu- 
REDIENSIS, allow me to add a few words of ex- 
planation in reference to my Query respecting a 
cancellation in the first edition of “ Expostulation” 
(see *N. & Q.,” 2" S. vii. 8.). Since I sent you 
that Query, I have found that the cancellation 
referred to took place during the progress of the 
printing, and not after the publication of the 
volume. Southey, as I stated in my former com- 
munication, has printed the cancelled lines. He 
introduced them as follows : — 

« It is proper to insert here, from the first edition, a re- 
markable passage, for which the next paragraph was 
substituted in the second and all subsequent ones.” 

Upon the authority of this passage, I have not 
the slightest doubt that Southey obtained these 
lines from a copy of the first edition — probably 
from the author's presentation copy to Mr. Bull, of 
which Southey had the use — and if they were to 
be found in one copy of that edition, they may be 
in others. I still, therefore, solicit a sight of any 
copy in which they occur; but it is equally clear 
that the correction was made before publication. 
On the 4th Dec. 1781, Cowper writes to Newton : 

“I subjoin the lines with which I mean to supersede 
the obnoxious ones in Expostulation. . . The new para- 
graph consists exactly of the same number of lines with 
the old one; for upon this occasion I worked like a tailor 
he sews a patch upon a hole in your coat, supposing 
it might be nece sary to do so.” 


when 


[ cannot doubt that these words refer to the 
cancellation in question. The volume was not 
published until March, 1782; there was plenty of 
time, therefore, to make the desired substitution ; 
but it is perfectly possible that other copies beside 
the one referred to by Southey may have gone 
out with the passage unaltered ; perhaps even with 
the cancel inserted at the end, to be substituted 
by the bookbinder. An unbound copy would in 
that case be more likely to contain them than a 
bound one. Joun Bruce. 


5. Upper Gloucester Street. 


MONSTER GUN (QUEEN ELIZABETH'S POCKET-PISTOL) 
AT DOVER. 
(2™ S. iv. 409.) 

The Utrecht Gunfounder, Jan van Tolhuys. — 
Perhaps the following replies to the Query just 
quoted may be welcome to some of your readers, 
and make them bring their quota towards its solu- 
tion. I translate from the Navorscher, vol. viii. 
pp. 83. 142. 169.:— 

“I have reason to doubt whether the arms on the 
Dover monster-gun were blazoned aright in your perio- 
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dical. The shield probably is quartered as follows: 1 and 
4 the chevrons (Egmond); 2 and 3 the fusce bretessée and 
contrebretessée (Buren); for surtout, a fasce, over which 
a saltire chequé ( Ysselstein). ; 

“ Can this piece of ordnance have been the property of 
Maximilian van Egmond, Count of Buren and Leerdam, 
Lord of Ysselstein, St. Maertensdijk, Caet. and Stad- 
holder of Friesland, who deceased in Brussels in 1548; a 
man highly esteemed by the Emperor Charles V.? Me.” 

| Maximilian was, in 1540, appointed Captain-General 
of all the Netherlands; and probably will, according to 
his Emperor’s behest, in this quality have ordered the 
gun to be made. So, in compliment to him, the Egmond, 
Buren, and Ysselstein arms, with the motto Sans Aultve, 
will have been engraved in the brass. 

J. H. vAN LeNner.? 

“In Velius, Chron. van Hoorn, I find on page 259. of 
the edition by Centen, that the Hoorn magistrates of 
1545 had several brass pieces of ordnance cast at Utreclit 
by a certain Master Jan van Tolhuis; and on page 263., 
the same founder is again mentioned as the purveyor of 
four brass guns in 155 On page 295., Centen remarks 
that one of those cann still on a city rampart in 1738, 
bore the inscription ; — 









“*Tk HEET DIE JOFFER FEL WRECT SPREKENDE 
Mviren rN SCHANSEN WART IK BREKENDE. 
Jax Toummuus vAN Urrecnr, 1542.’ 
I am the Maid, that speaks right fearful things: 
lo wall and sconce my pow’r destruction brings. } 
“ CONSTANTER.” 


“Jan Tolhuys was gunfounder at Utrecht in the 16th 
century; and, in the town archives, is also called bell- 
founder of the same city. In the Utrechtsche Volks- 
Almanak of 1851, 1 gave a short account of the cannon- 
foundery at that place in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
whilst, on page 116., 1 showed that the Utrecht foundery 
already in 1413 cast guns for the King of England. 

“L. E. Boseu, Jr. 


” 


“ Concerning Master Jan Tolhuys, Bell and Gunfounder, 
at Utrecht, and Trijntje [ Catherine} his wife, we read 
that, in 1534, they acreed to fi und two bells for the Buur- 
kerk, and purveyed them ‘out of the church’s metal, as 
good as any [bell’s] ring in Utrecht; ifem, in 1540 and 
"41, to refound the bell JJichael of the Buurhkerk, which 
was burst.’ In 1545 and °46 we find Tolhuys transferring 
the purchase of a bell, weighing 1108 Ibs., to the same 
church, for 136 guilders. 

“ From the same source we learn that, in 1538 and °39, 
he furnished tin for the bells of St. Nicholas’s in Utrecht; 
that, in 1540, he was appointed the town’s gunmaster 

meester bus-scut), and was sworn as such; in the same 
year he received money for casting in full the new Watch- 
clock [ Waee-clok |, hanging in the tower of the Buurkerk ; 
moreover that, in 1541, to him as Master Bus-scut were 
paid 20 pounds Flemish ‘as his salary for a whole year, he 
being engaged for that office his life during, viz. for the 
firing off, inspecting and assaying of all sorts of guns, 
large and small: he, furthermore, being obliged to dwell 
in the town for life, and there to follow up and pursue 
his handicraft of gun-casting and bell-founding, but 
with leave to quit the city and to journey for his affairs 
and trade, and to make agreements for work to be cast 
within the precincts of the town, it being moreover en- 
acted, that he, besides his salary, would be clothed like 
the Summoners [ deurwaarders)], and enjoy with them 
equal rations and wine, and that he would be exempted 
from mounting night-watch [waekvry zijn]. In 1542 
permission was given to Tolhuys to pull down his bell- 
foundery outside the Wittevrouwepoort, and to rebuild it 
within the town behind his dwelling. In the year 1551, 
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to him were paid 13 pounds 4 stivers Flemish for a jour- 
ney to Brussels, and from thence to Sluis, there to inspect 
a pir e of ordnance, and take down a model from it for a 
run His Majesty the King had ordered to be cast. And, 
lastlv, we read that, in 1559, was solved to Antonia, 
Master Jan Tolhuys’s widow, the sum of 10 pounds FI. 
for a half year’s salary of her late husband. In 1559, 
* paid to Antonis Henrixz, bell and gun-founder, 10 
pounds Fl. for a year’s salary, from the time he was ap- 
pointed instead of the late Master Jan Tolhuys.’ 

* See of Dodt van Flensburg’s Archief voon Kerkelijhe 
en Wereldlijke Geschiedenis, published at Utrecht, the 
Indexes on vols. iii. vi. and vii. 

“ From all this we conclude it is very probable that 
the so-called Pocket-Pistol of Queen Bess was cast within 
the town of Utrecht, and thus is of Netherlands make, as 
forsooth the inscription showeth. The arms quite corre- 





pond with those of Maximilian of Egmond, Count of 


Buren, Lord of Ysselstein, Emperor Charles’s favourite, 

who died in 1548, And the motto, appended to the 

leaves the matter without doubt, as appears 

from Kok’s Vaderlandsch Woordenboeh, vol. xiii. p. 200., 

tema’s Staathundig Nederland, in voce, copied 
arderwijk in the Aonst en Letterbode of 1847 
"7. 

‘In Cornelius de Jong’s Rei in en door het Kanaal in 

de jare 1785 1786, p. 31, we read concerning th 


eon, 
ho? 
mad Sch 


by Vv an H 


«* Lastly, they showed us a brass piece of ordnan 
, and throwing 12 pounds of iron; its wooden 
carriage measures 12 feet, and, upon the gun, which al- 
st, I read the following old Dutch rhyme: 
* BREEKT SCHEURET AL, MUUR EN DAI 
BEN IK GENETEN 
DooR BERG EN WAL, BOORD MIINEN BAI 
Door MII GESMETEN.” * 


Cy 





ready is bur 


Somewhat higher stands “piev est [?] MON DRorrT,” 
nd, underneath, are f l the En h arms; whilst, 
betwixt the nethermost ornamental bands I noticed, 
«Jan Totucis vAN Urrecurt, 1544,” ’ 

“ The gun will thus have been a present from Charles 
V. to Llenry VIII., or perhaps, according to some, this 
ponderous gift may have been offered in the last part of 
the 16th century to Queen Elizabeth by the States of 
Holland, as an acknowledgment for services in men and 
money. In 1544, the Emperor still reigned over thes 
provinces; and the first Dutch embassy to treat with 
England, to my knowledge, did not occur before the year 
1578. The date, with the English arms, however, makes 
me incline more towards the first opinion, as it is not 
probable that a present should have been offered to a 


mighty Princess, which already told of more than thirty 














years ago, 

“ From the description by De Jong it appears that, 
besides in the spelling, there is some difference in the 
words given by him and those mentioned by D. H. as 
inscribed on the brass gun. De Jong does yet mention 
the other ornaments; he only tells us the monster-gun 
till existed in 1785, but in a broken state. 

“In the Hoorn Chronicle of Feyken Ryp, anni 1706, 
we read on page 62.: ‘In the year 1545, by orders of the 
town, were cast some brass pieces of ordnance by Mr. 
Jan van Tolhuys at Utrecht.’ LABORANTER.” 





Whilst treating this subject, I may as well re- 
mark that the word dvez in the doggrel on the 
gun (“N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 409.), ought to be 

* [The Englishman’s copy, who did not understand 
what he transcribed, is probably more correct. 

J. H. van Lenner. ) 
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printed doer, And now we have enabled the 
readers of “N. & Q.” to see in how far the Na- 
vorscher did elucidate the Dutch side of our ques- 
tion, may we not hope for the J2nglish replies, 
which almost any inhabitant of Dover can give ? 
J. H. van Lennep. 
Zeyst, Dec. 28. 1858, 


(2™ §S. vi. 458.) 

Dekker, in his Enelish Villanies seven severall 
Times prest to Death by the Printers (London, 
1638), speaking of the beggars and rogues of his 
time, gives the following account of the origin of 
cant : — 


* And as these people are strange, both in names and 
in their conditions, so do they speake a Language (proper 
only to themselves) called Cunting, which is more strang: 
By none but the Soldiers of these tattered Bands it is 
familiarly or usually spoken, yet within lesse then foure- 
score yeeres (now past) not a word of this language was 
known. ‘The first inventor of it was hang’d, yet left he 
apt Schollers behinde him, who have reduced that into 
Method, which he on his death-bed (which was a paire of 
Gallowes) could not so absolutely perfect as he desired. 
It was necessary that a people (so fast increasing, and so 
daily practising new and strange Villanies) should bor- 
row to themselves a speech which (so neer as they could) 
none but themselves should understand: and for that 
cause is this language (which some call Pedler’s French) 
invented to this intent, that (albeit any Spies should se- 
cretly steale into their Companies to discover them) they 
might freely utter their mindes one to another, vet avoid 
the danger. . . . This word, Canting, seemes to be derived 
from the Latine Verbe (Canto) which signifies in Eng- 
lish, to sing, or to make a sounde with words, that is to 
say, to speake. And very aptly may Canting take his 
derivation, @ cantando, from singing, because amongst 
these beggerly consorts that can play on no better in- 
struments, the language of Canting is a kinde of Musicke, 
and he that in such assemblies can Cunt best, is counted 
the best musician.” 














In Nares’s Glossary, a canter is described as oni 
who cunts, a vagrant or beggar, and Ben Jonson is 
quoted — 

“ A rogue, 
A very canter I, Sir, one that maunds 
Upon the pad.” — Staple of News, Act I. 

There is a curious little work, called A Ne 
Dictionary of the Terms, Ancient and Modern, of 
the Canting Crew, in its several Tribes of Gypsies 
Beggers, Thieves, Cheats, §c., and published in 
London about the beginning of the last century. 
From this I extract the following : — 

“ Cunting-crew, Beggers, Gypsies; also Dissenters in 
Conventicles, who atfect a disguised Speech, and disguised 
Modes of Speaking, and distinguish themselves from 
others by a peculiar Snuffle and Tone, as the Shibboleth 
of their Party; as Gypsies and Beggers have their pecu- 
liar Jargon; and are known no less by their several 
Tones in Praying, than Beggers are by their whining 
Note in Begging.” 

Junius (or rather his editor, Lye,) derives the 
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word cant from canto, as does also Skinner ; 
though the latter suggests several other etymolo- 
adding, however, “sed nihil ho- 
rum satisfacit.” Enough has, I think, been said 
to show that the derivation given in the Spectator 
(from Andrew Cant, a Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ter), as quoted by your correspon lent Exun, can 


hardly be correct. Ilenry Hutu. 


gie s as possib le, 


ADMIRAL DUQUESNE. 

(2™ S. v. 13.) 

and interesting account of Ad- 
as well as of his ancestors and 

descendants, G. C. is referred to Moreri, Dictionnaire 

Historique (edit. Amsterdam, 1740, in 8 vols. fol.), 

but in case that work is not available to G. C., it 

may not be unacceptable to give 

the Du Quesne family, 

naval officers to the French marine. 

Abraham du Quesne, Marquis du (uesne or 
Quéne, was born in 1610 at Dieppe in Normandy, 
where his family had long been settled; his father, 

f the same name, was a naval oflicer of reputation, 
and died at Dunkerque in 1635, from wounds re- 
ceived in a sea fight with the Spaniards, when re- 
turning from a mission, on which he had b 
to Sweden by Louis XIII. Being destined for 
the navy, he early entered that service under his 
father, and commanded a frigate at the age of 
seventeen. His first campaign was in the attack 
on the islands of St. Honorat and Ste. Marguerite 
in 1637. In the following year he contributed 
greatly to the defeat of the Spaniards at Cattaro ; 
and he also distincuished himself at Tarragona, 
Barcelona, &e., in 1642-3. In 1644, he entered 
the Swedish service, and was nominated Vice-Ad- 
miral of the fleet of that kingdom, in which capa- 


For an ample 
miral Du Quesne, 


en sent 


city he completely defeated the Danish fleet, 
having nearly made the king a prisoner. Re- 
called to France, in 1647, he received the com- 


mand of the naval armament destined for the 
expedition against Naples. Subsequently he was 
made a Lieut.-General and Commandant of thirty 
ships of the line, and defeated Ruyter, the Dutch 
Admiral, and also the English and Spanish fleets, 
in 1676; his last naval vic ~~“ being in 1683 over 
the Mediterranean corsairs. As he uniformly ad- 
hered to the Calvinist faith, which his family had 
long professed, his sovereign, Louis XIV., was un- 
able to reward him as he deserved; but, to mark 
his appreciation of the admiral’s services, the king 
bestowed upon him the beautiful 
Boucher near Et: ampes, and erected it into a Mar- 
ag in favour of himself and his descendants, 
t the same time changing his name to Du Quesne. 
The marquis enjoyed a vigorous old age, and died 
at Paris, Feb. 2nd, 1688, in the faith in which he 
had been brought up, for he never swerved from his 
Protestant profession. He had many brothers, all 


a brief sketch of 
which gave a succession of 


domain of 


} 
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of whom died in the French service: of two of 
these, who were captains of French vessels-of-war, 
one was killed by a cannon shot in a naval en- 
gagement; and the other left a son, who also at- 
tained the rank of captain in the French navy, 
and was a knight of the military order of St. 
Louis. This last, who lost an arm in 1705, was 
married, and may have left descendants ; his name 
was Du Quéne-Monier. The subject of this no- 
tice left by his wife, Gabrielle de Berniére, a 
family of four sons: Henri, Marquis du Quesne, 
born in 1652, having entered the French marine 
— for the navy appears to have been the heredi- 
tary profession of this family — became Enseigne de 
Vaisseau in 1666, Capitaine de Pavillon in 1674, 
without passing through the intermediate grade of 
lieutenant, —a promotion unexampled at the time, 
—and in 1675 was made Capitaine de Vaisseau. 
In 1672 he was engaged in the naval battles with 
the English and Dutch fleets, and in 1674 com- 
manded the royal ship “ Le Parfait” in three en- 
gagements with the Dutch and Spanish fleets, in the 
second of which Admiral Ruyter was killed, and 
he was wounded in capturing a Spanish vessel. 
He commanded the “ Laurier” in 1683 at the bom- 
bardment of Algiers under his father, and was 
afterwards sent to Tunis to renew the peace be- 


tween France and that Regency. On the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, he found it necessary 


to choose between the court and his religion; and 


having determined to adhere to the Protestant 
faith, he obtained permission from King Loui 
XIV. to purchase lands out of the kingdom of 


France, and take up his residence there ; which 
licence to emigrate was refused to his venerable 
father, who was not allowed to quit the kingdom, 
and was only granted leave to reside in Paris, 
with the assurance that he would not be disturbed 
on account of his religion. Accordingly he pur- 
chased, at the commencement of the year 1685, the 
Barony of Aubonne in the Swiss canton of Berne, 
and having retired there with the royal permission 
in 1686, continued to make it his residence till 
1701, when he sold his barony to the government 
of Berne. He steadily refused all the solicitations 
made to him both by England andHolland to enter 
the service of those countries in their wars with 
France, although offered the highest posts in their 
navies, hislove of country, even in exile, being proof 
against such temptations ; and he spent the latter 
years of his life in the peaceful pursuits of litera- 
ture, and in efforts to ameliorate the condition of his 
suffering Protestant fellow-countrymen. In 1718 
he published a work entitled Réflexions Anciennes 
et Nouvelles sur U Eucharistie; and he died at 
Geneva, Nov. 11th, 1722, in the 71st year of his 
age, universally esteemed, loved, and regretted by 
all who knew him. It does not appear that Henri, 
second Marquis Du Quesne, the eldest son and 
successor of the admiral, was ever married. 
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The notices of the admiral’s three younger sons 
must necessarily be brief, as so much space has 
been already devoted to the above. 2. Abraham Du 
Quesne was a captain in the French navy, and in 
that capacity made a prisoner of the Prince de 
Montesarchio, a Spanish general, and conveyed 
him to Toulon, in the year 1683, and commanded 
a battalion in the descent on Genoa in 1684. 3. 
Isaac Du Quesne was also a naval officer of dis- 
tinction. And 4. Jacob, Comte du Quéne, mar- 
ried Francoise-Magdelaine de Sonscalle, a lady 
of a noble family in Britanny, who died in the 
year 1710. 

These are all the facts it is in my power to com- 
municate about the descendants of Admiral Du 
Quesne, and it is to be hoped that they may be 
satisfactory to G.C. The family of Du Quesne 
were a brave and patriotic French house, who 


he continued some Ytars a Prisoner), their Monasteries 
and Nunneries, especially that fine one at Montserat ; and 
in their public Diversions, more particularly their famous 
Bull-Feasts. London: printed for E. Symon, over against 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 1728.” 8vo. Pp. 352. 
Dedicated to “The Right Honourable Spencer Lord Wil- 
mington.” 

The important variation is at the commence- 
ment. Wasa second title-page substituted within 
the year 1728, in order that, by thus prominently 
naming Carleton, all possible uncertainty regard- 
ing the Memoirs might be removed? and was a 
more explanatory title deemed desirable ? 

We may conclude that the work was not of 
frequent occurrence; as in 1784, the year of 








2 


| Johnson's death, when Lord Eliot mentioned it to 


proved the sincerity of their Protestantism by the | 


sacrifices which they made to preserve their con- 
sistency ; while, at the same time, they never for- 
got the allegiance they owed to their sovereign 
and country, as citizens of France; and this bio- 
graphical notice will therefore, it is believed, be 
deemed worthy of a place in the columns of “ N. 
& Q.” A. S. A. 
Barrackpore. 


CARLETON’S MEMOIRS. 
(2"9 S. vii. 11. 54.) 


It is satisfactory to receive from your correspon- 
dent, Letareptensis, the title of the first edition 
of this work (1728) from a copy then before him ; 
but I beg to say that, in my reference to the first 
edition, [ did not “ trust to recollection merely.” 
My authority, as I stated, was Wilson's Memoirs 
of the Life and Times of Defoe, 1830, (vol. iii. 
589.); and as Wilson there prints the title-page 
in inverted commas, may we not trust to his ac- 
curacy ? 

The title was not given by me at length, it 
being, as Wilson truly terms it, ample. 

It is an interesting fact that these title-pages, 
bearing the same date, and without any appear- 
ance of being distinct editions, should vary so 
materially. 

The following is the full title given by Wilson, 
which may be compared with that copied by 
L&THREDIENSISs : — 

“The Military Memoirs of Capt. George Carleton. 
From the Dutch War, 1672, in which he served, to the 
Conclusion of the Peace at Utrecht, 1713. Illustrating 
some of the most remarkable Transactions, both by Sea 
and Land, during the reign of King Charles and King 
James IL., hitherto unobserved by all the Writers of those 
Times. ‘Together with an exact Series of the War in 
Spain; and a particular Description of the Several Places 
of the Author's Residence in many Cities, Towns, and 
Countries; their Customs, Manners, &c. Also, Obser- 
vations on the Genius of the Spaniards (among whom 


” 
; Son. 


him, he observed that “he had never heard of the 
book.” Boswell adds that “ Lord Eliot bad it at 
Port Eliot; but after a good deal of inquiry, he 
procured a copy in London and sent it to John- 
It may be added that “ Johnson found in 
it such an air of truth, that he could not doubt of 
its authenticity.” * J. IT. Markranp. 





UNIVERSITY HOODS. 
(2™ S. vi. 211. 258., &c.) 

Through the courtesy of the Rev. J. [annah, 
D.C.L., Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth, Iam enabled to note the following 
addition to Mr. Gutcu's valuable table (p. 211.). 

The theological department of this college grants 
a licence, as required from candidates for holy 
orders by the Sixth Canon of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, of which it is the only college. This 
flourishing institution does not enjoy any state 
privileges, nor can it confer degrees. The theo- 
logical licentiates, however, wear the hood as- 
siyned by the Scotch bishops, as described in the 
following Extract from the Minutes of the Epis- 
copal Synod held in Edinburgh on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25jh, 1856 : — 

“ A Petition was presented to the Synod from ‘ late 
Students of Trinity College, Glenalmond,’ and supported 
by acommunication from the Warden, Sub-Warden, and 
Theological Tutor, praying that the Bishops would ap- 
point a hood to be worn by the clergy educated at the 
College. 

“ The Bishops concede the prayer of this petition, and 
appoint that the Hood shall be the same shape as that of 
a Master of Arts of Cambridge, — the material to be silk, 
and the colour black, lined with dark green. 

“ The Hood shall be granted in future to such students 


* Croker’s Boswell, yiii. 337. 

Sir W. Scott (in a note to his edition (1809) called 
the fourth edition) states that “the Memoirs were first 
printed in 1743.” Wasthis a mere inaccuracy? He ap- 
pends a title varying from both here mentioned. Lowndes, 
who places the work amongst those of Defoe, has thus 
erroneously given the title, “Memoirs of an English Officer 
(Captain George Carleton) who serred in the Dutch War 
in 1713; London, 1728, Svo. 10s, 6d.” 
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as shall have passed the Examinations required from 
time to time by the authorities of the College.” 

I am also enabled, through the kindness of the 
Rev. Principal of St. Augustine’s College, Can- 
terbury, to add the particulars of the hood sanc- 
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family of the name of Dunn; and a member of 


| 
| 


that family was high sheriff of the county in 1858, 
I forgot to mention that none of the descendants 


| of the daughters of Sir Harry Donne ever as- 


tioned by His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury, as Visitor of that College, which is given, | 


with a diploma, to the Licentiates in Theology of 
St. Augustine’s. Mr. Wer has already alluded 
to this (p. 258.), but the following description, 
being more exact and from the best authority, 
will doubtless be acceptable : — 

“ The shape of this hood resembles in a great measure 
the Oxford Hood, but is scantier. ‘The material is black 
mohair, with a stripe of crimson cloth running round, 
two inches from the border.” 

I may add that this college is not empowered 
to grant degrees, though the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, its Visitor, can, as well-as the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. (See 2" S. v. 149.) Query,— 
What hoods are worn for these degrees ? 

Joun Rinton Garstin. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Picton Castle and Muddlescomb (2™ S. vii. 36.) 
—The pedigree of the Dwnn or Donne family, as 
also that of the Morgans of Muddlescomb, will be 
found in extenso in The Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales by Lewis Dwnn, who was himself a cadet 
of the Muddlescomb family. The direct line of 
the Donnes failed at the death of Sir Harry 
Donne of Picton Castle, and the estates were di- 
vided between his two daughters and coheiresses. 
Jane Donne married Sir Thomas Phillipps, Knt., 
and had Picton Castle and the other Pembroke- 
shire estates as her portion. Muddlescomb fell 
to the share of the other sister, Jennet, who mar- 
ried Trehaiarn Morgan, Esq. ‘Their descendants 
retained Muddlescomb until an heiress carried it 
into the junior line of Mansel of Margam by 
marrying Sir Francis Mansel, who made Muddle- 
scomb his chief residence. The estate remained 
in the Mansel family until Sir William, father of 
the present Sir John Mansel, sold it. Muddle- 
scomb is near Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, and 
the estate has been sold and divided; one farm 
alone (I believe) retaining the ancient name. The 
mansion has long since passed away. Owen 
Donne of Muddlescomb married Katherine, 
daughter of John Wogan of Picton Castle, Esq., 


by Lady Anne Butler, daughter of the Earl of | 


sumed this name. Joun Pavin Paiurs. 


Haverfordwest. 


Minutes of Committees (2"* §S. vii. 29.) —The 
question of Liner as to the proper mode of au- 
thenticating the minutes of committees hardly 
admits of a general answer. Committees and other 
boards, which deliberate and pass resolutions, 
commonly employ a secretary or clerk, who at- 
tends their meetings, and takes notes of their pro- 
ceedings. After the meeting he reduces these notes 
into the shape of formal minutes, which constitute 
the record of the proceedings. It is a common 
practice for the officer who keeps this record to 
submit the minutes of the previous meeting to the 
Committee or Board at its next sitting: they are 
then read aloud, and if recognised by the members 
present as a faithful record, are generally authen- 
ticated by the signature of the chairman. This 
subsequent recognition of the minutes by the 
Board, attested by the chairman's signature, gives 
additional value and formality to the record, but 
is not necessary to its authenticity. The record 
of the proceedings of the Privy Council is pre- 
pared by the clerk of the council, or under his 
superintendence; but the minutes of the last coun- 
cil are not read in the Queen’s presence, when she 
holds a council. In like manner the proceedings 
of a Parliamentary Committee, both of Lords and 
Commons, are minuted by the committee clerk in 
attendance, who, in case of doubt, would consult 
the chairman of the committee, but the minutes of 
a previous day are never read to the committee 
and signed by the chairman. In like manner, the 
proceedings of the Houses of Parliament are mi- 


| nuted by the clerks at the table, and entered in 





Ormond ; and in their son, Sir Harry Donne, | 
the main line of Muddlescomb ended; but as | 


there had been numerous younger sons in the 


different generations preceding, I have no doubt 


that many families bearing the name of Donne 
or Dunn trace their origin from this ancient 
stock. There is still extant in Pembrokeshire a 


| 


their journals. L. 


“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico” (2™ §. vi. 311. 
381.)—To the question, “ Where is this to be 
found?” it was replied, correctly, “in Galgacus’s 
speech in Tacitus’s Agricola.” 

It ought to have been added, that Ritter (per- 
haps on the whole the best editor of the text of 
Tacitus), suspects the sentence to be a “ marginal 
gloss,” and accordingly “ brackets” it. It certainly 
is most awkwardly inserted, and it is difficult to 
believe that Tacitus can have written it. 8.C. 


Meaning of a “ Likeiamme” (2 §. vi. 412.)— 
It will be found on examination that the term 
“ likeiamme,” as used by Recorde in his Pathway 
to Knowledge, does not refer to equal surfaces, 
but to equal sides. “Here shal you marke that 
al those squares which have their sides al equal, 
may be called also for easy understandinge like- 
sides, as Q. and S.” [Q. a square; S. a rhombus] 








“ and those that have only the contrary” [opposite ] 
“ sydes equal, as R. and T. have” [R. a rectangle, 
T. a rhomboid], “ those will I call likeiammys, for 
a difference.” Definitions. 

“ Like” is here used in the sense of equal; as 
when we say “a like space of time,” meaning, an 
equal spac e. The square and the rhombus, which 
have all their four sides equal, are likesides. The 
rectangle and the rhomboid, which have only their 
two opposite sides equal, are likeiammys. ‘This 
last word, in the course of Recorde’s brief trac- 
tate, is also spelt lykeiamme, likeiamme, likeiame, 
and likeiam. 

It is worthy of observation that, in order to 
express, as here, geometrical equality, other lan- 
guages employ a term corresponding to “ like.” 
Thus in Dutch we have gelijkhoekig, equian- 
gular; and in German, gleichseitig, equilateral — 
gleichwinkelig, equiangular — and glk ichschenke- 
lig, like-legged or isosceles. 

What, then, is likeiamme, or likeiam ? 

May it not be like-jam, or like-jamb (answering 
in a measure to the German gleichschenkelig, like- 
legged)? Jambe is in French a leg; jamb is in 
English the side-post of a door-way. Now a 
door-way, as door-ways are usually made, is a 
rectangle set up on end, 
the door-way are the two equal uprights of the 
rectangle. Consequently, the rectangle is in this 
case a like-jamb, a like-iam, or alike-iamme: 7. ¢., 
it has two equal legs, uprights, or side-posts.— 
The rhomboid may, for ordinary purposes, be 
regarded as a rectangle viewed perspectively or 
obliquely ; consequently, it receives the same ap- 
pellation. 

The term likeiamme, then, though applied by 
Recorde to a four-sided figure, bears an affinity 
to the German glcichschenkelig, like-legged, as 
applied to an isosceles triangle. 

Are we to understand that Recorde coined the 
word likeiamme; or does it occur in any earlier 
writer ? Tuomas Boys. 


Armorial Query (2°* §. vii. 10.) — The coat- 
armour of the old family, the Chamonds of Laun- 
cells, co. Cornwall, was argent, a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lis, gules. ‘Their crest, however, was 
a lion sejant, not a griffin passant, as Mr, Bine- 
HAM reads the escutcheon he possesses. 

Rosert 8. SAtmon. 


Italian Work on Bell-ringing (2™ S. vi. 526.) 
—I should not think there can be such a work ; 
as there are no regular peals of bells in Italy, and 
as they are not hung so that they can be rung. 
Instead of a wheel a large lever is fixed, project- 
ing at right angles from the stock, to which a 
rope is attached, and by which the bell is swung so 
that the sound-bow is impelled against the clap- 
per. In general there are three bells in the Italian 


churches, particularly in the Roman States ; one is 
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The two side-posts of 
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a large bell, the other two much smaller, and are 
tuned as the tenth and twelfth to the large bell, 


Suppose this last to be C on the second space of 


the bass clef, then the others will be the e and ¢ 

on the first and second lines of the treble clef. 

If N. G. C, will open the piano-forte, and strike 

e, g, C—e,¢, C— &e., giving to the last note double 

the length of the other two, he will represent the 

usual way of chiming to church in Italy. A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Origin of Monks (3~ S. Vil. 29.)— Under this 
heading Srytires must intend to inquire for 
works treating of the various Religious Orders, in- 
cluding others besides monks. ‘There is no Eng- 
lish work professedly on the subject; but he would 
find accounts of all the different Religious Orders 
and Institutes in the work of Ph. Bonanni, 8. J., 
in Latin and Italian, the Latin title being as fol- 
lows: Ordinum Religiosorum in Ecclesia Militant 
Catalogus, Rome, 1712, Two Parts: the first con- 
taining orders of men, and the second of women. 
An elegant German work, with coloured plates 
and historical accounts, may be also advantage- 
ously consulted, which bears the following title 
Abbildung. n der vorziiglichste n Geistlichen- Orden 
wu. s. w. von C. F. Schwan, Mannheim, 1791, 4to. 
An excellent French work on the subject is 
LL Histoire du Clergé Seculier et Regulier. 

F. C. H. 

Separation of Sexes in Churches (2™ S. vi. 151.) 
— Dr. Rock, in his last admirable communication 
on this subject, invites country readers to give any 
information they possess with reference to their 
own locality. 

In Canon Pyon church, Herefordshire, in the 
free sittings, the men sat (five years ago, and I 
believe still sit) in certain seats by themselves; 
the women in others by themselves. At the Holy 
Communion the men invariably kneel on the 
north, the women on the south side. 

In Sutton St. Nicholas, Herefordshire, in the 
free sittings, {he men occupy the lower, the women 
the upper seats. I never saw men and women sit 
together there. 

At Westbury-on-Severn, Gloucestershire, till 
within the last few years, it was the custom for all 
the women to occupy the lower or west end of the 
church, the men the upper; and at the present 
time the men invariably kneel on the north side 
at the Holy Communion, the women on the south. 

Ido not know whether it isa general custom 
in cathedrals, but in that of Hereford it is strictly 
complied with ; men sitting on the north, women 
on the south. 

These four cases have occurred in my own per- 
sonal experience, having been officially connected 
with each place I have named. I am inclined to 
think, were inquiry made, the separation of the 
sexes, or at any rate traces of it, would be found 
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very generally in Herefordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. J.C. J. 
In the parish church of Witton, near North 
Walsham, Norfolk, the separation of the sexes is 
strictly observed by the common consent of the 
people. The church consists of chancel, and nave 
with an aisle on the south side; the benches on the 
north side of the nave, and in the aisle, are occu- 
pied by the men, those in the middle of the nave 
are occupied by the women. ‘This distinction is 
also observed by the children, of course excepting 
infants. 
The “squire” and a few farmers occupy some 
high pens introduced in a more enlightened age. 
G. W. W. M. 
At Hayes in Kent when I was a boy the men 
sat on one seat, the women on the other. Perhaps 
some of your readers will say whether the women 
sat on the south or the reverse. A. J. Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


Oysters (2™ S. vii. 29.) — Your correspondent, 
I. P. O. (Argyllshire), will, I think, find all he 
requires in the elaborate Report of Mr. T. C. 
Eyton, F.L.S., on “ Oysters and Oyster-beds of 
the British Fisheries,” presented to the British 
Association in 1856, and printed at length in the 
Society's Proceedings of that year ; and condensed 
in the Year-book of Facts, 1857, pp. 227-8. Mr. 
Eyton calculates that in the spawn of one oyster 
were about three millions of animals: they are 


semi-transparent, with two reddish dots on each | 


side behind the cilix, which are in constant mo- 
tion. Oysters are exceedingly tenacious of life : 
millions and billions of them are often killed by a 
single frost. Among my notes I find the follow- 
ing authorities on oysters: Paley'’s Natural Theo- 
logy ; Bishop Sprat on Oysters (much overrated), 
Hist. Royal Soc.; an excellent paper in the Ma- 
gazine of Popular Science, vol. iv.; some excel- 
lent illustrations in Dr. Roget's Bridgewater 
Treatise. A good account of the oyster appears in 
Forty Years in the World, published in 1825. In 
1841, M. Kriyer published at Copenhagen a full 
account of the Danish oyster banks, containing 
several newly observed facts in the natural history 
of the oyster, by which previous statements are 
enlarged (see an extract from this work in Zhe 
Mirror, vol. xxxvii.). 
Journal, August, 1842, is a collection of curious 
facts on oysters; and in several of the Arcana of 
Science and Year-book of Facts from 1827 to 
1858, will be found notices of oysters. French 
naturalists have of late paid much attention to the 
economy of the oyster. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Leeds, Mr. Eyton read a farther “ Report 
on the Oyster,” tracing the young oyster from the 
embryo state in the ovary to its perfection at 
five years old. Mr, Eyton will shortly publish 


In the London Saturday | 


a work on the history of the oyster, the mode of 

preserving the beds, and increasing their produc- 

tiveness. Joun Timns. 
Sloane Street. 


The English Flag (2™ S. vii. 19.) —In Mr. 
Samuel Laing’s 7'ravels and Residence in Norway 
(1834-36), it is stated that at least 900 years ago 
they had in that country large ships: that the 
sails were made of strong white cloth, with red and 
blue stripes; hence it occurred to me that the 
English had adopted the above three colours for 
their naval flag. It is also stated by Mr. Laing 
that both in Norway and in Denmark the infantry 
soldiers had red cloth, and the English infantry 
have red to this day, copied, no doubt, from the 
people of Norway. Many of our people of dis- 
tinction came from Norway and settled in Scot- 
land. The Duke of Hamilton's ancestor was one 
of them. The Danes still use red cloth for the 
uniforms of the infantry. I have stated this else- 
where, and it was not contradicted. 

A Frecp Orricer. 

“XXXII. He beareth azure a salter argent, over all a 
cross of the second, surmounted of another gules. This is 
the Union of the Crosses of England and Scotland, w hich, 
upon King James the First and Sixth’s reign, were joined 
together, and ma Great Britain's ensign.’ 
Holme’s Academy of Armory and Blazon, B. 1. ¢. 8. p. 82. 


published in 1688, 


*— Randle 


Davip Gam. 
“ A Friend to the House of Hanover” (2"'S. vii. 


43.) — I have a strong suspicion these lines are 
not so friendly to the House of Hanover as they 
appear at first sight, but are rather a Jacobite 
production that can be read in a double sense, as 
was very usual with poetical squibs of the last 
century. Thus by dividing them into two parts 
or stanzas of eight lines, and taking a line of 
each stanza alternately, the meaning is very dif- 
ferent : — 
“T love with all my heart 
rhe tory party here; 
The Hanoverian part 
Most hateful doth appear, 
And for their settleme: 
I ever have denied. 
My conscience gives consent 
To be on James’s side; 
Most glorious is the cause 
lo be with such a King; 
To fight for George’s Laws 
Will Britain’s ruin bring: 
Chis is my mind and heart; 
In this opinion I, 
Though none should take my part, 
Resolve to live and die.” 
R. MC. 





Liverpool. 


Beukelzoon (2™ §. vi. 340. 511.) — The sug- 
gestion of your correspondent I. P. O., that the 
word pickle (in German pékel, and in old German 
bikel) is derived from this worthy, who invented 








78 

the art of salting and barrelling herrings, is fully 
supported by the best authorities. With respect 
to the date of the invention authors differ; one 
making it 1337, others 1347, 1397, 1414. There 
is also a difference as to the inventor’s name, — 
Bickel, Biickel, Beukels, Biékel, Bikelszoon, Beu- 
kelzoon. These variations, however, can hardly 
be viewed as raising any question as to identity. 
Bikelszoon bears much the same relation to Bi- 
kel as Williamson to William. The true inventor, 
whatever the orthography of his name, appears 
clearly to have been both born and buried a 
Biervleit, a small town on an island in the W. 
Scheldt ; where, also, he devised that pickling pro- 
cess which, by converting a very perishable article 
into one of the staples of trade, speedily acquired 
so much importance in its commercial results. 
The invention seems to have chiefly consisted in 
the mode of preparing and salting, and in the 
barrelling; for the art of salting both flesh and 
fish was well known to the ancient Romans. 

Charles V. adopted, in 1536, a characteristic 
and peculiar mode of rendering honour to the 
memory of Beukelzoon. The emperor, taking 
with him his sister, went on a pilgrimage to Beu- 
kelzoon’s grave, thanked him for the invention, 
being himself very fond of herrings, and ate a 
herring then and there : — 

“ Kayser Carolus V. nebst seiner Schwester an. 1536 
eine Wallfahrt zu seinem Grabe angestellet, ihm vor die 
Erfindung, weil er die heringe gerne ass, gedanket, und 
daselbst einen hering verzehret hat.” — Zedler On Bier- 
uliet. 

We are well aware that Charles V. was curious 
in all matters connected with gastronomy; and 
his partiality to a red herring must raise him in 
the estimation of all sensible people. But may 
we not conjecture that the distinguished honours 
rendered to Beukelzoon’s grave were partly due 
to higher considerations, and that the emperor's 
penetration detected the economic value of the 
invention ? Tuomas Boys. 


_ 


Daniel Langhorne (2™ §. vi. 526.) — I cannot 
give Mr. Dixon the exact information he re- 
quires, but I can supply him with some particulars 
which may possibly lead him to what he is in 
search of. Baniel Langhorne was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1662 he was li- 
censed by the Bishop of Ely to the cure of Trinity 
church in that city; and, in 1663, was elected 
Fellow of Corpus. In 1664 he was a University 
preacher ; and, in 1670, he was instituted to the 
vicarage of Layston cum Capella de Alsewych in 
Hertfordshire, which he held to the time of his 
death in 1681; and in the registers of which 
parish some particulars respecting his family may 
probably be found. He wrote Elenchus Antiqui- 
tatum Albionensium, London, 1673, 8vo., with an 
Appendix in 1674; and Chronicon Regunm An- 
glorum, London, 1679, 8vo. Sir William Lang- 
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horne, of Charleton-in Kent, Bart., married Lady 
Grace, daughter of John, 8th Earl of Rutland, 
and widow of Patricius, Viscount Chaworth of 
Armagh ; she died Feb. 15, 1699, and was buried 
at Charlton in Kent, in which church there is a 
monument with a long inscription describing her 
virtues. John Langhorne, a poet, was born at 
Kirkby Stephen in Westmoreland in 1735; and 
married, first, the daughter of Robert Cracroft, 
Esq., of Hackthorn, near Lincoln ; and secondly, 
the daughter of Mr. Thompson of Brough. He 
had a brother, the Rev. William Langhorne of 
Dover, who published, in conjunction with his 
brother John, a new translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives. Aurrep T. Ler. 

Porteullis (2™ S. v. 131.) — The Portcullis was 
a badge derived from the Somersets. Henry VII. 
was particularly fond of it. On the outside as well 
as inside of that monarch’s chapel at Westminster 
Abbey it constantly occurs, and upon his tomb it 
is alsoseen, with the motto “ Altera Securitas,” sup- 
posed to signify that as the portcullis was an ad- 
ditional security to the gate, so his descent from 
his mother (the Lady Margaret Beaufort of the 
house of Somerset) strengthened his other titles. 
The two offices of Rogue-Dragon and Portcullis 
were erected by King Henry VII. upon the vigil 
of his coronation, 19th Oct. 1485, and added to 
the old ones of Rouge-croix and Bluemantle. 
The first Pursuivant appointed was Ralph Lagysse, 
gent., who was afterwards created Norroy King-of- 
Arms in 1522, and died in 1528; and the list is 
complete from him down to the present Portcullis- 
Pursuivant, George W. Collen, Esq., appointed in 
1841. 

The above is chiefly taken from Noble's History 
of the College of Arms (ed. 1805, London), with 
a few additions of my own. A. S. A. 

Operation for Cataract (2™ S. vii. 28.).— 

“In Arragon, during the same century, an Israelitish 
physician, Abiathar, of Lerida, gained great renown by 
curing the blindness of King John IL, at the age of 
eighty. This cure is the first instance of the operation 
for cataract which has been recorded in the history of 
medical science. The physician ventured to perform the 
operation upon one eye, and having completely succeeded, 
felt some hesitation in proceeding; but the resolute and 
courageous old King compelled him to risk an operation 
on the other also.” —Jsrael and the Gentiles, by J. Da Costa, 
p. 279. 

Prescott, in his Ferdinand and Isabella, gives an 
account with a little more interesting detail of 
this, according to the above quoted author, first 
recorded instance of operation for cataract : — 

“A physician in Lerida, of the Hebrew race, which 
monopolised at that time almost all the medical science 
in Spain, persuaded the King to submit to the then un- 
usual operation of couching, and succeeded in restoring 
sight to one of his eyes. As the Jew, after the fashion 
ot the Arabs, debased his real science with astrology, he 
refused to operate on the other eye, since the planets, he 
said, wore a malignant aspect. But John’s rugged nature 
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was insensible to the timorous superstitions of his age, | leaves can be readily examined. The hollies I 


and he compelled the physician to repeat his experiment, 
which in the end proved perfectly successful.” — Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 141. 

The date of this operation seems to be about 
1468 or 1469. ¥. Bs Ee 


Fish mentioned in “ Havelok the Dane” : “ Stull” 
and “ Schuile” (2™ §. vi. 282. 317. 382.) —In Sir 
Thomas Browne’s account of “ Fishes, &c., found 
in Norfolk and on the Coast” [ Works, vol. iii. 

. 323. 335., Bohn’s Antig. Lib.], he says of the 
mackerel (Scombri) : 

“ Sometimes they are of a very large size; and one was 
taken this year, 1668, which was by measure an ell long, 
and of the length of a good salmon, at Lowestoft.” 


have mentioned grow close to a precipitous rock, 
by ascending which the upper leaves may be 
easily inspected. On the first occasion of my see- 
ing them from the higher level, I was so com- 
pletely deceived by their unusual appearance, that 
I could scarcely believe they were leaves of holly, 


' until I had satisfied myself by examining the 


' lower branches. 


Such a one would be called a stull, and it is of | 


this word that I desire the derivation. 

It is, notwithstanding its size, a real mackerel ; 
whereas of the horse-mackerel Sir Thomas says : 

“ Before the herrings there commonly cometh a fish 
about a foot long, by fishermen called a horse, resembling 
in all points the trachurus of Rondeletius, of a mixed 
shape between a mackerel and a herring; observable 
from its green eyes, rarely sky-coloured back after it is 
kept a day, and an oblique bony line running on the out- 
side from the gills unto the tail; a dry and hard dish, 
but makes a handsome picture.” 

The “schulle” of Havelok, however, is clearly 
not the sole, as the Roxburgh editor suggests, but 
a different fish: for, in the same volume, there is 
the following note : — 

“Tn MS. Sloan, 1784, I find this distich, with the sub- 
sequent explanatory notes attached : — 

“* Of wry-mouthed fish give me the left side black*, 

Except the sole't+, which hath the noblest smack.’ 

And Sir Thomas himself says, after enumerat- 
ing turbot, plaice, and butts of various kinds, 
“ The Passer squamosus, bret, bretcock, and skulls, 
comparable in taste and delicacy unto the sole.” 
This “skull,” whatever it is, is no doubt the 
“schulle” of Havelok, and a flat and “ wry- 
mouthed” fish, distinct from the sole and the stull, 
which seems no separate name, but a word ex- 
pressive of size, and must have some equivalent 
in one of the allied languages. E. S. Tayor. 


Southey’s “ The Holly Tree” (2 §S. vii. 26.) — 
I believe Southey is correct in his natural his- 
tory. At all events, I have seen tall hollies. I 
may instance those growing at the “ High Rocks,” 
near ‘Tunbridge Wells; and in which the upper 
leaves, young and old alike, have a smooth edge. 
The young leaves of the lower branches, and of 
the whole tree, except in the case of very tall 
specimens, though too soft to penetrate the skin, 
still have a serrated edge. 

It is only in exceptional cases that the upper 


* “¢ As turbot, bret, bretcock, skulls, 
t “* Which is black on the right side; as also butts, 
sandaps, and flounders,’ ” 


S. C. 


Miscellaneacus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, edited 
by Peter Cunningham, now first chronologically arranged. 
In Nine Volumes. Vol. 1X. (Bentley.) 

This goodly volume of nearly seven hundred pages com- 
pletes the handsome library edition of the letters of the 
greatest and wittiest of English letter-writers, which Mr. 
Bentley has issued under the editorship of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham. We say that this volume completes the 
edition, and it does so in a very important respect. We 
do not so much refer to the new letters which appear in 
it, and they are some thirty in number—or to the correc- 
tions —and they are not unimportant — of the Montagu 
Letters, or to the extracts from the unpublished corre- 
spondence of the Earl and Countess of Hertford with 
Horace Walpole, — and they are of considerable interest, — 
but to the elaborate Index, occupying nearly a hundred 
double-columned pages, and by means of which one can 
readily find out all the gossip and scandal which Horace 
Walpole has recorded of his various acquaintances, aristo- 
cratic;‘and archeological, political, literary, and artistic, 
in the two thousand six hundred and sixty-five letters 


| which are here preserved, to show how unflagging was his 


spirit, how unceasing his search after “some new thing,” 
and how indefatigable was his titter, but ready pen. 
When the social history of England is written, that of 
the Upper Ten Thousand as it existed during the reigns 
of the Second and Third Georges, must be gathered from 
the piquant sketches which Horace Walpole dashed off, 
not more for the amusement of his friends, than for the 
gratification of his own love of gossip. Mr. Bentley has 
done good service to literature by reproducing these mas- 
terpieces of the art of letter-writing in the form which the 
work has now assumed. The nine volumes of The Letters 
of Horace Walpole now first Chronologically Arranged, will, 
for the future, be the only edition to be found in a well- 
assorted library. We ought to add that the present 
volume is illustrated with portraits of Walpole’s three 
Waldegrave nieces, from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ celebrated 
picture; with a portrait of Miss Berry, from Mrs. Damer’s 


| bust; with the portraits of Sir Robert Walpole and his 


| first wife, Catherine Shorter; with a portrait of Sir Ro- 


bert’s sister Dorothy, Viscountess Townsend, from the 
picture by Jewar; and, lastly, with the portrait of Horace 
Walpole himself, from the picture by Eckhardt. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe, translated by W. Edmond- 
stone Aytoun, D.C.L., and Theodore Martin. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

It is long since mere English readers were furnished 
with a more striking proof than is exhibited in these ad- 
mirable translations of the capabilities of our good Saxon 
tongue to do justice to the masterpieces of any of the 
writers of the Continent, however fanciful may be their 
conceptions, and however elaborate their finish. The 
smaller poems of Goethe have long been considered by 
many of his admirers as among the most perfect and 
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powerful of modern poetical compositions. All may now 
judge how far they deserve this charact Messrs. Ay- 
toun and Mat ivow that they have “spared no pains 
to make th nscripts faithful in form as well as spirit 
to the originals;” and so well have they su eded, that 
when turning ov¢ Poems and Ballads, it is difficult 
to believe we are reading, not original poems as struck 
out by the master’s mind and polished by the master’s 
hand, but copies of them in another language. We ho; 
sh Literature enriched by many similar vo 
» pen of these facile and accomplished gen- 
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plement to Professor-Aytoun’s recently published collec. 
tion, but for its own independent merits as a contribution 
to the history of Song in Scotland. 
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